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WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA THE MILITARY 
SCHOOL OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ALFRED P. JAMES! 


HERE are many biographies of George Washington. 

One of the latest of these, by John C. Fitzpatrick, is 

entitled, George Washington Himself, a Common-Sense 
Biography Written from His Manuscripts. As is widely known, 
Dr. Fitzpatrick was the editor of one publication on the 
journals of George Washington and another monumental pub- 
lication on the writings of George Washington. 

In the Library of Congress is an enormous collection of 
material catalogued as the Washington Papers. Fitzpatrick 
not only had access to these but by means of photostats aimed 
to publish all the known writings of Washington. A sentence 
from a foreword of Fitzpatrick’s is valuable and enlightening. 
He says: “The great mass of George Washington manuscripts 
has been ignored, or given but superficial attention by biog- 
raphers, under the comforting belief that the two editions of 
his Writings (one by Jared Sparks of twelve volumes and one 
by Worthington C. Ford of fourteen volumes) contain all of 
his important letters.” He adds: “The truth of the matter is 
that both of these publications, taken together, contain less 
than half of Washington’s letters, and that the unpublished 
material contains as heavy a percentage of important letters 
as the published.” 


1Dr. James, : former editor of this magazine, and a frequent contributor to its 





pages, is a professor of history at the University of Pittsburgh.—E£d. 
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2 ALFRED P. JAMES MAR.-JUNE 


As is well known, the papers of an individual include three 
classes of documents: (1) papers written by him; (2) papers 
written to him; and (3) papers furnished him or accumulated 
by him. It is to be hoped that Fitzpatrick published all the 
papers written by Washington. Of this I am uninformed and 
uncertain. But I am entirely certain that the other two classes 
of papers by no means have been printed in full by S. M. Ham- 
ilton and Jared Sparks in their editions of such material. 

Now, Dr. Fitzpatrick worked first-hand with the entire 
Washington papers, including photostats of letters widely 
scattered in public and private hands. His life of Washington 
should theoretically be of the very highest worth. Unfor- 
tunately this does not seem to be the case. A good editor, if he 
avoids annotation, may be a good editor as such, but he may 
be a poor biographer and a poor scholar. Dr. Fitzpatrick, how- 
ever good an editor, is revealed by his life of Washington both 
as an unsatisfactory biographer and as one of limited and 
defective general historical scholarship. No well-read person 
familiar with the period of the French and Indian War can 
fail to note his inadequacies and inaccuracies. His biography 
of Washington is not only laudatory but also adulatory and 
apologetic, with no small degree of sophistry and casuistry. 
In this respect it is merely the opposite pole from the debunk- 
ing, muckraking biographies of Rupert Hughes and William 
E. Woodward. Neither of the two types of biography is highly 
respectable or will permanently hold the regard of scholars. 

As Bernard Fay in his biography of Washington has em- 
phasized, he came from a dominant planter family of tidewater 
Virginia. His education was scanty, secured partly from serv- 
ants and clergymen, but partly from his father and from his 
half-brother, Major Lawrence Washington. As late as 1758, 
his grammar and rhetoric were faulty, a fact which Fitz- 
patrick, like Jared Sparks, smooths over when he does not 
cover it up. But as a lad Washington did study mathematics 
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with seriousness, and at the age of fifteen he gave considerable 
attention to surveying problems, geography, and map making, 
all of which were part of the background of his later military 
activities and career. 

Two things stand out in this pre-military background of 
Washington. One of these is the colonial Virginia militia 
system. The laws concerning this are located in Hening’s 
Statutes at Large of the Colony and State of Virginia. This 
militia system is adequately described in William E. Dodd’s 
Statesmen of the Old South, p. 104 ff. (New York, 1911). 
As an old protégé of Dodd, I shall take the liberty, which he 
would have gladly granted, of quoting him somewhat fully, 
as follows: “Every man in the colony between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty, not physically unfit, was required to serve 
in the militia, some as cavalrymen after the appearance of 
horses in the community, some as footmen. There was a com- 
pensation of a shilling-six pence for horsemen and a shilling 
per day for footmen when engaged in actual frontier service. 
Over these soldiers there was a captain of the county, who 
always appeared on horseback and received a hundred pounds 
of tobacco per day, ten shillings when engaged in actual serv- 
ice; his lieutenant received sixty pounds. These officers tended 
to become lieutenant-colonels and colonels as the counties in- 
creased in size and the number of militiamen increased from 
a small company to a regiment. . .. Three times a year these 
officers assembled the men of their county, Easter, Whit- 
suntide and Christmas, for drill in the use of firearms and 
the methods of company movements. These drills continued 
sometimes for two or three days.” 

Severe punishments were prescribed by law for violation 
of one’s responsibilities or any part of the military law. It 
may be presumed that George Washington, a strong and 
healthy young man, served in the Virginia militia from 1749 
to 1752. Fitzpatrick overlooks this, probably because there 
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is no information in the Washington papers, though he does 
mention the purchase of a military book by Washington as 
early as 1747. Another military advantage of young George 
Washington was that he lived from 1748 to 1752 at Mount 
Vernon with his half-brother, Lawrence Washington, an old 
soldier who had served in the ill-fated Cartagena campaign 
of 1741, probably to the permanent injury of his health. It 
is presumed that young George heard many tales of armed 
conflict from his benefactor and protector. Major in rank, 
Lawrence Washington was also, until his death in 1752, adju- 
tant of a district of the Virginia militia. On his death of 
tuberculosis in 1752, George not only inherited his Mount 
Vernon estate, but succeeded him as adjutant of a district of 
Virginia militia. 

George Washington was appointed to the position of adjutant 
for the Southern District of Virginia by Lieutenant Governor 
Dinwiddie on November 6, 1752. This office brought Wash- 
ington a stipend of one hundred pounds sterling per year, 
and one year later, in November, 1753, through the support 
of William Nelson of York County, he was transferred to the 
adjutancy of the Northern Neck and Eastern Shore, which 
included the old counties of his widely scattered relatives. 
The point of all this is that George Washington in late 1753 
was already well established in military position and needed 
the famous trip of 1753 only to give him fame and advance- 
ment, and not to start him, for he was already locally estab- 
lished. 

The second item in the Virginia background of Washing- 
ton’s military career was his work as a surveyor in the 
Shenandoah Valley for Lord Fairfax in the years from 1748 
to 1751, at first as a young assistant at the age of sixteen but 
after 1749 as a full-fledged surveyor, holding a certificate as 
an official county surveyor. The trips and surveys made dur- 
ing this period were almost laboratory applications of the 
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mathematics, surveying problems, geography, and map-making 
of the immediately preceding years. 

The point of all this is that when, having failed to secure 
some older person to take a message to the French in North- 
western Pennsylvania in 1753, Lieutenant Governor Dinwiddie 
assigned the task to George Washington, he was not calling 
upon the services of an untrained and inexperienced person, 
in spite of the few years of age, not yet twenty-two, of the 
young giant of the tidewater plantation and the Shenandoah 
Valley wilderness. Washington came to Western Pennsylvania 
in 1753 with the seeds of a military career already planted 
in fertile soil. And as Fitzpatrick has brought out from his 
papers, he also had the seeds of a military career planted in 
his soul. 

The general story of Washington in Western Pennsylvania 
is a many times told tale. Those who are familiar with his 
journal, and with the companion journal of Christopher 
Gist, need no elaboration of this material. What is to the 
point here is that the young surveyor and militiaman knew 
how to travel many hundreds of miles in mid-winter, that he 
clearly observed the significance of land formations and im- 
portant sites, that he drew a map of the country transversed, 
learned the importance of Indian relations, came into contact 
with a competitive military organization, and took notes on 
the situation facing British-American interests and ambitions 
to the westward of the old colonial settlements along the 
Atlantic. 

Even before Washington, in January, 1754, carried to 
Williamsburg the rejection by the French of the demands of 
Dinwiddie, measures had been taken for the British-American 
defense of the upper Ohio Valley. Captain William Trent had 
been commissioned to raise militiamen and proceed to the 
disputed territory. But now Washington was authorized to 
call out the western counties militia and prepare for aggres- 
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sive action against the French. When he arrived at Fort 
Cumberland he had under him only one hundred and fifty 
men. His campaign from that point may well be character- 
ized as experience in learning what not to do in warfare. At 
Cumberland he met the men returning home from the sur- 
render to Contrecoeur on April 17, 1754. He probably was 
informed of the large force of French and Indians under 
Contrecoeur. But he marched into a wilderness trap with 
his force of one hundred and fifty men. Laudatory biographers, 
such as Fitzpatrick, have viewed this as courage and zeal and 
have tried to justify it on various grounds, notably the neces- 
sity of supporting the Indian enemies of French occupation. 
Such biographers have also condemned Dinwiddie, Virginia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, and the whole imperial system for 
not rushing to him reinforcements and abundant military 
equipment and supplies. This is all absurd. Actually, Virginia 
was sending forward another one hundred and fifty men, 
Maryland was pushing forward two hundred, and three hun- 
dred and fifty men from the Carolinas were moving up. A 
total force of eight hundred and fifty men was being prepared 
for the campaign. Under the conditions of transportation of 
that time it was utterly impossible to get this force ready for 
action in April or May. And it was already too late to antici- 
pate French occupation of the upper Ohio Valley. The cam- 
paign should have been delayed until July or August. 

But Washington pushed forward with the mouth of Red- 
stone Creek as his goal. In the mountains he had the memorable 
episode with Jumonville. Later he moved down the steep 
mountain into the low country at Christopher Gist’s planta- 
tion on the site of Mount Braddock of the present day. Here 
with a force now doubled to three hundred men, he learned 
that an overwhelming French force was marching against 
him. In a series of military councils it was decided to retreat. 
His men were greatly exhausted when at last they reached an 
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earlier encampment in a meadow on the mountain plateau. 
There, according to his report made at the end of the cam- 
paign, a rude stockaded fort was hurriedly constructed barely 
in time to receive the French attack on July 3. At the end of 
the day one-third of his three hundred men were casualties 
and his situation in regard to ordnance and commissary 
supplies was desperate. He capitulated and returned to Fort 
Cumberland, leaving the French for the time being in undis- 
puted control of the western country. That any other glory 
than that of fortitude and heroic effort can be given to this 
campaign is relatively incomprehensible. But Washington had 
gained military experience, though of a very uncomfortable 
and unhappy kind. 

In November, 1754, Washington, after a disagreement with 
Lieutenant Governor Dinwiddie, resigned his commission as 
Colonel of the Virginia Regiment and retired to private life 
at Mount Vernon. Here it may be said that it is difficult for 
the would-be neutral reader of the contemporary documents 
to be wholly sympathetic with the sensitivity of Washington 
about his rank and prerogatives at this period. The elaborate 
defense of this by Fitzpatrick and others borders on the un- 
critical attitude of Parson Weems. 

By 1755, Washington was familiar with military organiza- 
tion and with campaigning in the wilderness of western 
Virginia, western Maryland, and western Pennsylvania. None 
but Indians and old fur traders were more acquainted with the 
region. It is no surprise that Major General Edward Braddock 
offered Washington, then in retirement, a place on his staff 
as a member of his official military family. It is possible to 
agree with Fitzpatrick that Braddock’s campaign of 1755 was 
vital in the military schooling of the twenty-three year old 
colonel of colonial militia. “In the Braddock campaign the 
plastic character of George Washington was first molded, with 
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rough pressure, into the general shape of its final form,” is 
the statement of Fitzpatrick. 

In the long drawn-out march from Frederick, Maryland, 
where Washington joined Braddock, to the banks of the 
Monongahela, the alert man of destiny learned much about 
military administration both good and bad. Unfortunately he 
was seriously ill much of the time. The writer was much 
amused to read in his contemporary writing his high praise 
of the benefit he received from Dr. James’ fever pills, the 
leading patent medicine of that time. 

It is well known that Washington in private correspondence 
was highly critical of the conduct of Braddock’s campaign. 
In the light of the campaigns of 1755 and 1758 it is possible 
to disagree with much of his criticism. It is not necessary to 
agree that Washington was always right and Braddock, 
Bouquet, Forbes, and others generally wrong. One is re- 
minded of backseat driving. A campaign can no more be 
managed by two people with different ideas than an auto- 
mobile be driven by a man behind the wheel and another on 
the back seat. 

The Braddock campaign remains as yet somewhat un- 
known, for he lost on the battlefield his official papers, only 
four of which have survived. Of probably a hundred of his 
papers, nothing is known. But nearly three hundred copies of 
originals sent to Braddock and originals of office copies by 
Braddock have survived. 

From the contemporary documentary material now acces- 
sible it is fairly clear that there were two possibilities in 
1755. One was to make a dash over the mountains as Wash- 
ington did in 1754 and strongly advocated in 1755, with the 
aim of arriving at Fort Duquesne before the usual summer 
reinforcements could arrive from Canada. The other was to 
move forward in overwhelming force and overcome any pos- 
sible resistance. Military strategy from earliest times has 
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faced this alternative. Success has frequently been secured 
by pursuing well either of the alternatives. But it never is 
likely to be attained by mixing and confusing them. It would 
seem, in the light of transportation and subsistence difficul- 
ties in 1755, that the alternative of overwhelming mass ad- 
vance, even if late in the season, was correct at that time. A 
bad blunder was made, when in accordance with the alterna- 
tive advocated by Washington, one-half of Braddock’s force 
containing his heavier battalions was left on the mountain 
top and the other half in light formations sent hurriedly 
forward against Fort Duquesne. Divided counsel and divided 
force were in some degree responsible for the disaster at the 
Battle of the Monongahela on July 9. 

Of the fortitude and ability with which Washington con- 
ducted himself on this battlefield there is much evidence and 
little question. Of tactics on the battlefield he certainly gained 
experience, even if distressing and dangerous. Fitzpatrick 
says of Washington’s military schooling in the campaign of 
1755: “For all of Braddock’s blistering wrath there was an 
honest worth in the man and Washington learned many things 
of value to himself in the association with Braddock.” 

Washington’s military career as commander-in-chief of 
the Virginia forces in the frontier defense of his native colony, 
1755 to 1758, is no part of our interest here save in a very 
indirect way. Possibly his resistance to Indian raids against 
Virginia saved eastern Pennsylvania from more severe at- 
tacks, but that is about all that can be said. 

With the coming of Forbes in 1758, the situation changed 
from a prolonged defensive to an aggressive offensive. As 
Forbes moved west, slowly but methodically, from Carlisle to 
Bedford, the two Virginia regiments under Colonel George 
Washington and Colonel William Byrd III moved west to Fort 
Cumberland, Maryland. There in the late summer and early 
autumn came the famous disagreement between Washington 
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and Bouquet, in which the latter was backed by Forbes, about 
the route to be followed in the campaign. This most certainly 
was not a dispute in which Washington was wholly right and 
his opponents wholly wrong. Fitzpatrick sensed this in his 
examination of the evidence and here indulges in apologetic 
explanation. However, Washington, though he might protest 
and play a beautiful game of bluffing and calling, after the 
manner of a poker game, with Colonel Bouquet, did not refuse 
to obey the military orders of his recognized superiors and 
joined forces with the British and Pennsylvania troops at 
Bedford and Ligonier in the late autumn of 1758. Here again 
he had the opportunity in Western Pennsylvania to observe 
the organization and administration of a relatively large 
body of troops by old and experienced European military 
commanders. Also his somewhat impetuous demand for action 
must have been gratified by the last days of the campaign, 
when, having learned from a prisoner of the weakness of 
the depleted garrison at Fort Duquesne, General Forbes moved 
forward the battalions of British regulars and American 
provincials in a well co-ordinated dash through the roadless 
wilderness up to the smouldering ruins of Fort Duquesne. 
For the fourth time in five years Washington was on the 
banks of the Monongahela River. After two futile attempts in 
1754 and 1755 he finally reached Fort Duquesne in the vic- 
tory of 1758. 

Washington in later years, as was shown in an article in 
a historical magazine, made a study of the foremost contem- 
porary books on military matters and doubtless profited 
greatly therefrom. But there is little reason for doubt that 
in Western Pennsylvania, 1753 to 1758, was formed by ex- 
perience a large part of what skill and art in warfare he 
demonstrated as commander-in-chief in the War of Inde- 
pendence of the American colonies. 
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JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY AND THE 
TREE OF LIBERTY, 1800—1803' 


EDWARD EVERETT 


ITTSBURGH in 1800 had all the vigor of a youngster 
P growing up. There was a rangy awkwardness in the 
way the houses sprawled themselves indiscriminately over 
the land from the Point. Grant’s Hill, Water Street, and Lib- 
erty Street bounded most of the dwellings. Off toward the 
Allegheny were the remnants of the King’s Artillery Gardens— 
still a sanctuary for pear and apple trees of a bygone century, 
but now the setting for the well-furnished log house of the 
affluent James O’Hara, neophyte industrialist. The log houses 
of the early pioneer settlements were beginning to give way 
to frame and brick houses that marked permanent communi- 
ties. Wood and Market Streets were paved and several others 
were graveled, but even so, dust and mud were not of the 
past. Lombardy poplars, locusts, and weeping willows re- 
lieved the ugliness of the colorless and sometimes soot- 
blackened houses.? 

Pittsburgh after 1794 was in a period of transition. No 
better can this be exemplified than in the politics of this time. 
Before the Whiskey Insurrection, politics in Pittsburgh had 
been dominated by the “rich, the well-born, and the good,” 
among whom those of the Neville connection played a leading 
role. It was a monopolistic and aristocratic set-up that irked 
the democratic elements in the region. 

But by 1800 there had appeared one man who was equal tu 
the Federalist machinations of the Nevilles and their ilk. 


1This article is but one of the products of research conducted by Mr. Everett as 
a graduate student in history at the University of Pittsburgh.—Ed. 


?Leland D. Baldwin, Pittsburgh, the Story of a City, 102, 105, 146, 155 (Pitts- 
burgh, 1937). 
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That man was Hugh Henry Brackenridge. The congressional 
election of 1798, in which Brackenridge had split party 
solidarity by instigating Presley Neville to run against the 
regular choice, John Woods,’ proved the canny lawyer to be 
a logical leader of the scattered Democrats in Pittsburgh. 
Although the Democratic-Republican party did not lack for 
leaders in the counties of western Pennsylvania, it did not 
have firm party lines in Pittsburgh proper. So it was thax 
the job of organizing a strong party fell to Brackenridge—the 
Scot who had become anti-Neville and incidentally anti- 
Federalist.* 


The stronghold of Democratic-Republicanism after 1798 
was Market Street. Here, along this street in a row of clap- 
board houses, policies were to be planned and attacks to be 
made on the bastions of Federalism. It must have irritated 
John Scull’s soul to have seen his neighbor across the way, 
H. H. Brackenridge, gather his cohorts of Jacobinism about 
him. 

It is peculiar how taverns have aided in shaping the trends 
of political thought in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. At that time the two important influences in politi- 
cal thought were churches and taverns. So it is little wonder 
that this Clapboard Row Junto® held bibulous dinners at 
Smurs, at the General Butler Tavern, and at John Marie’s. 
Probably in these places, more than in the sanctity of church 


8Baldwin, Pittsburgh, 174; Russell J. Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania 
Politics, 146-148 (Pittsburgh, 1937). It was the devastating criticism brought against 
the anti-Federalists in connection with the XYZ affair that weakened their chances in 
the congressional election of 1798. And it was the skullduggery of Brackenridge that 
enabled Gallatin to defeat Woods by a greater majority than in 1796. 

*Before 1798 Brackenridge cared little for party labels; he held that individual 
ability should be the standard for determining candidacy for any office. It so happened 
that he wanted to be courted by the “haves,” the clique of the Nevilles. But he was 
not courted; indeed, he believed he was defeated by the machinations of the Nevilles 
in 1794. Thus it seems that he was anti-Neville before he was ever anti-Federalist. 


Baldwin, Pittsburgh, 174. 


Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, 164; 
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1949 THE Tree of Liberty 13 


environs, were laid plans for the gubernatorial election of 
1799 and the presidential campaign of 1800. 

Amid this stronghold of Federalism named Pittsburgh, 
Republican partisans had begun to arm themselves with slings 
and arrows of abusive attack. As time went on the blunders 
of the Federalist party gave solid timbers upon which the 
Republicans could build their platform of opposition: time 
was to prove an aid to the anti’s. Between 1798 and 1800 
Democratic-Republicanism was to prosper under such men 
as Adamson Tannehill, officer of the Revolution, malcontent, 
and chairman of the Republican party in Pittsburgh by 1800; 
John B. C. Lucas; Abner Lacock, secretary of the Republican 
party; Samuel Ewalt, Allegheny County’s first sheriff; 
Nathaniel Irish, former Revolutionary officer; John Johnson; 
William Gazzam, of the “pigheaded Irish”; James Kerwin; 
James Riddle; Thomas Baird; John Smur; Col. Thomas Mor- 
ton; Alexander Fowler; Dr. Andrew Richardson; Tarleton 
Bates and Walter Forward. But of all men Brackenridge and 
Gallatin were to furnish ammunition to blast at the stronghold 
of Federalism in the west.® 


The gubernatorial campaign of 1799 was to be a test of 
Republicanism in western Pennsylvania. In this year John 
Scull, a Quaker and a master of invective, used his Pittsburgh 
Gazette as a vituperative sounding board for Federalism. The 
major contestants in this struggle for the governorship were 
James Ross, Federalist United States Senator from south- 
western Pennsylvania (one might also add brother-in-law of 
the arch-Federalist John Woods), and Thomas McKean, chief 
justice of the Pennsylvania supreme court for more than a 
score of years, a former president of the Continental Congress, 
and a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


*Tree of Liberty, August 30, 1800; Erasmus Wilson, ed., Standard History of 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 743-744 (Chicago, 1898); Ferguson, Early Western Penn- 
sylvania Politics, 150. 
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Ross’s candidacy was announced in the Pittsburgh Gazette. 
The Herald of Liberty, founded in 1798 in Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, was now ready to take up battle for its candidate, 
Thomas McKean. The attacks made by this new organ of 
Democratic-Republicanism under the editorship of John Israel 
were of the type that blistered and rankled in the mind. The 
barbs hurled by Israel struck not only Ross but also seemed 
to rebound and lodge in the tender parts of Scull. Israel 
labeled the Federalist candidate a “Reviler of Religion; a 
Deist; an Atheist; a Speculator; a Landjobber; an active 
Agent in exciting the Western Insurrection.” Scull in turn 
said that McKean was “the man who had suffered his daughter 
to renounce her religion in order to form a connection with 
a Spanish nobleman.” Furthermore, the Federalists tried to 
add salt to the wounds of the Israel-ites by saying that if 
McKean were elected governor then Tench Coxe, “the pilot 
of Lord Howe and his army into Philadelphia,” would most 
likely become secretary of state.* So it was that the first anti- 
Federalist press to be founded in southwestern Pennsylvania 
was raising its voice in loud squeals of opposition propaganda. 
At last the anti’s had a voice to bruit their propaganda 
throughout western Pennsylvania. 


The election of 1799 was a victory for the Republicans— 
but in a way, in local politics at least, there was a small slap 
of defeat. True, McKean was elected governor by a margin 
of only 6,669 votes, but on the other side of this ledger of 
votes it must be noted that McKean lost Allegheny, Fayette, 
Washington, and Westmoreland counties. It was an indication 
that the citadel of Federalism was yet to be destroyed in 


‘Pittsburgh Gazette, October 5, 1799; J. Cutler Andrews, Pittsburgh’s Post-Gazette, 
44 (Boston, 1936). It seems that McKean himself was rather apt at hurling epithets 
on a state-wide basis; he received the Presbyterian vote by accusing Ross of having 
sung songs over a card table. Moreover, McKeanites asserted that Ross had a pro- 
pensity for mimicking the douce Reverend John McMillan, Gallatin’s old backer. 
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western Pennsylvania. Still it was a Republican victory with 
their controlling the executive’s post and the lower house of 
the legislature. The forces of Federalism still held in the 
senate, however. But it was a victory—a victory to be cele- 
brated. 


On the evening of October 26, a meeting was held at the 
tavern of Captain John Smur. The meeting was of a bibulous 
nature with H. H. Brackenridge officiating as chairman, 
Samuel Ewalt as vice-president. Many toasts were drunk amid 
cheers and general high-jinks. From here on the accounts of 
this meeting are different. According to the Gazette, Novem- 
ber 2, 1799, the rumor spread that an armed party was gath- 
ering in front of the tavern to prevent a parade in honor of 
McKean. The banquet came to a close with unseemly haste; 
and the idea of a parade, if one had been planned, was dropped. 
However, according to Wilson, so boisterous did this meeting 
become that upon its dismissal, some of those who were most 
enthusiastic “visited the houses of the friends of the defeated 
candidate, Ross, played the rogue’s march, and otherwise 
humiliated the supporters of that gentleman. Several members 
of this meeting were arrested the following day upon the 
charge of rioting, and there seemed to have been no doubt of 
their guilt.* If one were to take the evidence of original sources, 
it would seem that the incident as told by the Gazette should 
be unimpeachable, although the Gazette was not averse to 
withholding the complete truth. But whatever the case the 
partisan questions now became hot with invective. New scores 
were added to old and western Pennsylvanians from this time 
forward considered political affiliations as measures of 
character. 


The heavy antagonism to which the election had given rise 


‘Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, 152, 153; Wilson, History of 
Pittsburg, 743-744. 
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now brought a break between Scull and Brackenridge. Before 
the election of 1799 the Quaker had always published with 
impartiality the proceedings of both parties, but now he denied 
the critics of the Adams administration the use of his paper. 
Thus it was that Scull permitted violent articles denuncia- 
tory of the anti-Federalists to appear in his paper. It must 
have nettled Brackenridge, that he who had done so much 
for Scull in establishing his Gazette, in 1786, and had even 
secured another printer, John Boyd, when the Quaker needed 
him, should now be denied the use of that paper. At any rate 
he retaliated with statements that soon Pittsburgh was to be 
the headquarters of a Democratic-Republican newspaper. 


On November 30, 1799, Scull in a solemn dirge detailed the 
prospectus for a new paper sponsored by H. H. Brackenridge; 
the reason Scull gave for the establishment of such a paper 
was a scurrilous verbal attack made upon the Scotsman and 
published in the Gazette. Scull, to appease him, had given the 
name of the author and had thought this sufficient to restore 
equanimity. But Brackenridge’s dander was up. He replied 
to Scull that the editor should have disapproved and rejected 
the “damnable” article. And then it was that Brackenridge 
climaxed the issue by saying that he had desired a private 
press for his own use as a literary man for some time, since 
Scull was neither well-adapted to the publication of pamphlets 
nor given to low rates. 

This sly attack lit a powder-charge of indignation in John 
Scull. Brackenridge had touched him in a vulnerable spot, 
and he gave vent to his feeling with: “What Printer prints 





cheaper than I do? What sheet is better filled than mine? | 


He may indeed get a Printer to publish what may be more | 


agreeable to himself—but I submit to my readers, whether 
any can fill the sheet with more useful intelligence?’’® 


*Pittsourgn Gazette, December 7, 1799. 
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So it was from the thrusts and parryings of a quill-pushing 
editor and a rampant Scotch lawyer that a second newspaper 
was to be born in Pittsburgh. 

As a parting shot Scull turned his mockery on Judge Brack- 
enridge in an open letter in the Gazette, December 21, 1799: 
“To H. H. B e, Esq., President of the Jacobin 
Society, Professor of Chivalry, Privy Councillor to the Gover- 
nor of Bantam, Poet Laureat to the Herald of Sedition, Biog- 
rapher to the Insurgents, Auctioneer of Divinity, and Haber- 
dasher of Pronouns, &c., &c.” 

It is little wonder that H. H. B. was only too glad to break 
Scull’s monopoly in the field of local journalism. Brackenridge 
found his printer in John D. Israel, publisher of the Herald 
of Liberty in Washington, Pennsylvania. So on August 16, 
1800, Israel published the Tree of Liberty, a four-column 
anti-Federalist sheet, in a building on Clapboard Row owned 
by Mr. Brackenridge; and for over a year Judge Brackenridge 
was the leading editorial writer. The Tree of Liberty became 
as a sword in the hands of the Republicans; no Federalist 
was safe from its attacks. 





REACTIONARY versus REVOLUTIONARY 


Far inland from the seacoast, cutting across the boundaries 
of every section and of most of the states, lay the frontier, a 
place of shifting and turbulent limits called the “back country.” 
And men that had broken the back of the frontier, to civilize 
it and tame it, have been eulogized before this. Inevitably 
the thrust of mankind westward in this country has been 
measured in movements, first, of the explorer; second, of 
the trader; third, of the early settler. And when the land was 
broken with the plow, then it was that the frontier was on 
its way to being tamed. But somehow in the measurement 
of mankind’s civilizing influences upon the West another 
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taming force upon the inland areas has been omitted: the 
pioneer newspaper. Just as the settler civilized the frontier 
so that it was ever moving westward, so it was that the pioneer 
editor was securing the advance of culture and ideas across 
the wilderness. Newspapers in the West were to become 
sounding boards of public opinion and actual links between 
the frontier and the outside world—termed the East. So it 
seems that the pioneer printer should receive a place in the 
sun for his conquest of the minds of frontiersmen, just as 
the explorers, traders, and settlers have received recognition 
for their conquests of the frontier lands. 

At the very beginning of the nineteenth century Pittsburgh 
still retained the qualities of a frontier town in a period of 
transition to a settled community; it was part of the news- 
paper frontier in the development of the West. Before 1800 
there had been only one newspaper in this thriving community, 
but now with the advent of John D. Israel’s Tree of Liberty, a 
new and different organ of public opinion was to influence 
western thought. 

Like so many men in American history who have made 
their impression on local communities and have died and 


been swallowed up by the obliterating power of time, John | 


D. Israel left few records of his own life history. The only 
available information may be summed up briefly: nothing 
is known of his birth, other than that he was a Jew;'® he 
married Margaret Redick on January 27, 1803; he died in 
Washington, Pennsylvania, on October 7, 1806; he was the 
publisher of the Herald of Liberty and the Tree; and it is 
held that he was a recorder of Washington County. 





See Se EE res 


From the very beginning, the Tree of Liberty challenged the | 


Federalist party. The paper was blatant with its title and | 


An article in the Tree of Liberty, September 6, 1800, intimates that Israel was 
not a Jew despite his Jewish name. However, the assertion is not strong or direct enough 


to give it credence. 
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insignia; the title of the Pittsburgh Tree of Liberty was em- 
blazoned with a large name in semi-Gothic script and a rebus 
in the form of a stately tree covered with luxuriant foliage— 
with numerous heads lying among the roots of the tree, symbols 
of revolution to Scull. It irked John Scull so much that he 
could not but quiz Brackenridge as to the persons whose 
heads had been severed and laid under the tree: “We suggest 
the propriety of adding a Guillotine to the Tree, and a head- 
less trunk or two in the background, together with Judge 
Marat smiling and enjoying the carnage—French things 
should be completely French!!!’ 

It was probably Brackenridge’s bland answers that aroused 
Scull to such a pitch of invective. At the very beginning Scull 
tried to blister the Republican organ with all the sarcasm in 
his soul. Time and time again he lashed out at John D. Israel 
for being a Jew and being supported by the Brackenridge 
clique. In August, Scull published this scathing article: 


Echo from Coal Hill'- 


Have you heard of the New Press? 
Echo of the Jew Press 
What, is it published and by a Jew? 

Echo and by a Hugh. 

Of the Aurora Another edition? 

Echo a mother of sedition. 
Jacobinism imaginary is or is real 

Echo Israel. 

On all that’s military who is a sarcasm? 

Echo ask Gazzam 

Who has done over Squire Fowler? 

Echo Squire Bowler. 

What, our Alexander the Great? 
Echo All eggs under the grate. 
Who fills the Judge vacancy one of the law bench? 
Echo one of the low French. 
At Marie’s who was President on the hill? 


"Pittsburgh Gazette, August 29, 1800. 
As quoted in Wilson, History of Pittsburg, 744. 
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Echo President Tannehill. 

Our Judge was at Canonsburg frisky 

Echo Canonsburg whisky 

Who was always delighted in mischief? 

Echo this Chief. 

How would you requite them? 

Echo bite them. 

To the circuit his honor alas! is going down 
Echo honor alas! is going down 
Finis cum Fistula Populorum Zig 

Echo Populorum Zig 


Indeed, Scull beat upon religion as a tom-tom to arouse the 
public against the Jew. Scull in smug piety quoted a corre- 
spondent as saying, in part: “I reverence the Bible and do 
not like .. . to see the word of God profaned. Messrs. Bracken- 
ridge and Israel have taken a motto to their paper from Revela- 
tions 22, 2. where the Holy Spirit speaking of the Tree of 
Life says, ‘And the leaves of the Tree were for the healing of 
the nations.’ These sacred words they have profanely applied 
to their newspaper.”’* 


The Federalists charged Brackenridge with being the owner 
of the Tree and responsible for its “pernicious” utterances, 
but Brackenridge repudiated this statement, sayiag that al- 
though he had originally intended to establish a newspaper 
he had given up the idea upon hearing of Israel’s intention. 





Whether or not he was financially interested in Israel’s press, | 


Brackenridge had at least an organ to express his opinions | 


and views of Jeffersonian Republicanism in the West. From 
the very beginning of the Tree, Judge Alexander Addison 
became the butt of Brackenridge and his friends. Brackenridge 
had become a member of the state supreme court on December 
18, 1799, and he had become involved in an angry controversy 
with his fellow jurist Addison: it was just a strong case of 
politics. So it was little wonder that Addison became the prime 


%Pittaburgh Gazette, August 23, 1800. 
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target in local political skullduggery. Brackenridge even went 
so far as to say in a diatribe addressed to his enemy: “It... 
is a strong proof of the love of order and respect for the laws 
among the people, that under a sense of the groundless and 
degrading LIBEL, they were not fired with sudden indigna- 
tion, and did not drag you from your seat, and tread you under 
foot.’’4 


This bombast of Brackenridge only convinced Scull that a 
revolution was planned and that Brackenridge had lost his 
reason entirely. He announced his suspicion of revolution in 
great headlines on November 28, 1800: the cry of “Insurrec- 
tion” was splashed across the head of the paper—probably 
the first time that a newspaper at the Forks of the Ohio 
had used a heading that approximated the modern sensational 
headline. 


In their scufflings in journalism Brackenridge and Scull 
were but following the precept of the day that the best way 
to attack political parties and their principles was to attack 
personalities. At this Scull was adept, but Brackenridge was 
even more skilled. It is little wonder that Scull heaped more 
hot coals on the fires of political dissension when he attacked 
Brackenridge with his pen again; Scull said he had a letter 
in hand from a citizen of Washington County to the effect 
that on Brackenridge’s late “mad” circuit the judge had be- 
come “terribly drunk” in Canonsburg, had stridden around the 
tavern naked, and had induced the local boys to throw buckets 
of water over him. “The foregoing narrative,” continued Scull, 
“would seem almost incredible to any person unacquainted 
with Mr. Brackenridge, yet it can be proved by the oaths of 
many witnesses. His cursing and swearing were shocking be- 
yond anything ever heard before: A person of Noblesburgh is 
willing to make oath that the Judge damned the Landlord 


“Tree of Liberty, November 15, 1800. 
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fifteen times while he was getting whiskey to make the eggnog 
stronger. When these things are done by a magistrate high in 
office, we cannot expect reformation or punishment of the 
profane and dissolute among us.’ 

Out of the brimstone of personal encounters with the quill 
was to come the basis for political propaganda in southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 


THE TREE AND ITS SHILLELAGHS 


The term newspaper as applied to the Tree of Liberty is 
apt to be considered an inappropriate name. On the frontier, 
news was apt to be relegated to a minor position. That which 
was given a front-page place was usually advertisements, 
or foreign news, with the local news tucked away on the 


1 
second or third page. News of the type that would now rate 
first-page space was limited to a few lines that were devoid 
of details: Israel announced the marriage of “Henry Baldwin 
to Miss Marinna Norton of the Genessee Country” in four 
lines; his death notices were usually shorter and to the point.'® 
But if the Tree did not report all the news, such as fires, : 
marriages, deaths, storms, and public meetings, it did serve 
to spread political propaganda. If the paper lacked local : 
items in politics, it borrowed word for word from other Jef- t 
fersonian journals; the January 22, 1803, issue had excerpts 
from the Aurora, the Richmond Examiner, the American E 
Literary Advertiser, and the National Intelligencer, all placed . 
under Pittsburgh “news’—but not one solitary recording of fi 
a local event. On the other hand, some local events of political 


significance were reported at great length, as in the case of 


Pittsburgh Gazette, December 5, 1800. 

“Tree of Liberty, July 3, November 6 and 27, 1802. In the first of the November 
issues cited, the wedding of “‘Robert Cailender esq. to Miss Harriet Butler’ was re- 
ported in five lines, and in the second, a mere line and a half sufficed for news of 
the death of this same Callender! 
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the recording, word for word, of each toast offered at Marie’s 
and at the July 4th celebration on Grant’s Hill and at Smur’s.!” 
Occasionally such prodigal use of space caused the issuance 
of an “extra,” devoted, not to new and strikingly important 
news, but to advertisements crowded out of the regular edition. 

One measure of the political influence of a paper is the 
actual area in miles covered by its circulation. This premise 
being true, the Tree of Liberty’s influence in Pittsburgh 
alone would have been small, had it only covered that area, 
but its spread into the back country areas made it a powerful 
influence. For here in the back country cabins were pioneer 
farmers hungry for news. Probably no greater instrument 
for conversion to Jeffersonian democracy existed than the 
newspapers, and of these the Tree of Liberty held an almost 
unchallenged position in western Pennsylvania. There is defi- 
nite proof that the Tree had a circulation as far as Erie, 
Crawford, Venango, Warren, Fayette, Washington, and West- 
moreland counties; this is demonstrated by the political notices 
that appeared in Israel’s paper from these counties. Further- 
more, it is evident that it had subscribers as far west as 
Chillicothe, Ohio, for a new tavern there, the Spread Eagle, 
received a two-inch-long spread in Israel’s paper. On the other 
hand the Tree announced that it “will not send post through 
the Forks of the Yough, unless there are more subscribers. 
He will discontinue riding April next.’”!* And strange as it 
may seem the German Farmers Register of Greensburg, the 
first German paper to be published in the western country, 
had its subscriptions taken through the office of the Tree of 
Liberty. So it was that this brain child of Israel and Bracken- 


“The July 10, 1802, issue of the Tree gives seventeen toasts—word for word— 


and eight others from ‘“volunteers.”” Probably the toast most full of “‘hot air” was 
that of General Fowler, perhaps the wordiest man in western Pennsylvania at that 
time. 


January 1, 1803. 
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ridge was no small force in spreading Jeffersonian democracy. 
In Pittsburgh it was the only strong organ of that party, with 
only one strong opponent, until 1805, when Ephraim Pentland 
established the Commonwealth on July 24. 

However important Israel’s paper might have been in 
spreading Jeffersonian democracy up to 1810,'!® the Tree of 
Liberty played little part in the election of 1800 in western 
Pennsylvania, because the selection of presidential electors 
that year was made by the state legislature. But even so, it 
was to be a young stripling attacking, with marked success, 
the citadel of Federalism in southwestern Pennsylvania. 

The issues that colored western Pennsylvania politics were 
mainly not unlike those issues to be found in other states. 
But to a Pittsburgher or a backwoods farmer of democratic 
leanings in 1800 those issues were aptly defined and limited. 
If he were asked to list his political viewpoints, he could easily 
turn to the Tree of Liberty during election time and point 
them out one by one. 

On Saturday, September 27, 1800, the Tree published this 
item on its third page: “Albert Gallatin, the friend of the 
People, the Enemy of Tyrants, is to be supported on Tuesday 
the 14th of October next for the Congress of the United 
States. Fellow citizens ye who are opposed to Speculators, 
Land Jobbers, Public plunderers, high taxes, 8% loans, and 
Standing Armies, vote for Mr. Gallatin.” There, in that para- 
graph, was a party platform that a man could read and under- 
stand. A backwoods farmer in Erie, Westmoreland, or Craw- 
ford County could read this issue of the Tree and know what 
the paper stood for; he knew what grasping land jobbers 
and speculators were, and he would be for any man or any 
paper to oppose such creatures. And so it was that the misuse 


It is supposed that the Tree of Liberty was discontinued by 1810, the last extant 
issue being that for May 24, 1809—Alston G. Field, ‘“‘The Press in Western Pennsyl- 
vania to 1812,” ante, 20:234. 
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of office by the Federalists was to add solid planks to form a 
Democratic-Republican platform for the state and finally for 
the nation. Besides, the Republicans and the Tree were well 
versed in selecting the right Federalist misdeed to make a 
platform for their party opposition: the strength of the Re- 
publican party was to flourish and increase with each Fed- 
eralist blunder. 

From 1800 to 1803 the Pittsburgh Republicans conducted 
their campaigns against the Federalist party through blister- 
ing attacks upon Federalist leaders. They were thus able to 
personify the vices and misdeeds of Federalism, and the con- 
test between the two parties became, not a contest of ideas, 
but of personalities, a verbal attack upon an individual being 
more likely to meet with success than a criticism of ideas 
alone. Each verbal brickbat hurled was thrown not at in- 
tangible ideas but at human beings holding and expressing 
these various ideas. So it was that when Federalism began 
to crumble in western Pennsylvania it was best exemplified 
by the fall of individuals in power—local, state, and national. 


From the very beginning the Tree of Liberty did not gen- 
eralize its campaign; it was as personal and direct as a hand- 
clasp or as brutal as a slap in the face. A frontier farmer in 
reading the Tree knew that that paper was against Adams, 
Alexander Hamilton, Chief Justice Ellsworth, Judge Chase, 
et al.; from the blasts of that paper he would be convinced 
that these men were pro-British land jobbers and public 
plunderers: these were the men holding national offices that 
were made ready for the political slaughter of 1800. Ridicule 
was a weapon deftly used against these men, weapons under- 
stood by the readers of the Tree. 

In the third issue of Israel’s paper, August 30, 1800, attacks 
upon almost all the important Federalists in national politics 
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set the tenor of the criticisms to follow. In that number the 
following comments were given: 


The President is at Braintree, superintending the faithful execution 
of the laws. Chief Justice Ellsworth is at Paris, negotiating a treaty 
which no man in the United States could do but himself—Judge Chase, 
like an itinerant monte-bank is displaying electioneering tricks in Mary- 
land and the Supreme Court of the United States and those who are 
looking for justice from it are taking a nap in Philadelphia until Judge 
Chase shall have concluded his gambols! Hail Columbia happy land! 

Then there followed an individual attack on Hamilton: 


It is said that Alexander Hamilton declared his determination to be 
at the head of a triumphant army in the course of four years, or he 
would lose his head—We have often heard of French gasconade; but 
we have now to place along side of it Creole gasconade in America— 
Alexander Hamilton heading an army to effect a Revolution!!! Why 
the very idea is as pregnant with laughter as if we should be told of Sir 
John Falstaff’s military achievements. He may indeed affect to be the 
cunning, intriguing, concealed, and seally dastardly Sieyes; but it is 
insult to say that he would ever become a Buonaparte, 

The attacks made in 1800 upon the local celebrities in pol- 
itics were apt to be vitriolic and libelous. Inevitably the acid 
poured into the diatribes against Federalists was based upon 
this belief: “It is not Government they [the Federalists] are 
anxious to support, but themselves in Government.”*° With 
this as a guide the first and logical butt to receive local Repub- 
lican maledictions was Scull, and he was an easy target. Scu!l 
was a man of humble tastes and medium talents and lacked 
the brilliancy, logic, and finesse necessary to cope with such 
a man as Brackenridge. The attacks upon Scull were of a gen- 
eral type, steeped in invective, and usually in poetic form. The 
Poet’s Corner was the place used, many times, for the mauling 
of the Quaker’s character. Probably the most effective of all 
political verse written during the first two years of this paper’s 
publication was that concerning John Scull. The sixth issue 
of the Tree sets the standard for all verse to come: 

Tree of Liberty, September 16, 1800. 
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Pray, Sap-Skull John, Why did you get 

That handsome head for your Gazette; 

Adorned with flourishes and slashes, 

And other such out-landish dashes? 

When your own head wants obliteration, 

As much as any in the nation, 

Your thickish, sappy, dunder skull.?1 

And so Scull descended to infamy in the Tree’s “Catalogue 

of Rats;’” and the “Laboratory of Slander” of Israel’s paper 
stepped up the bitterness of attack with its following remarks: 

Poor Johnny in his last Gazette 

Begins to bray and fret 

Swearing that Israel is not known— 

A stranger lad, not yet half grown 

But of all the charges that are laid 

To Scull, it surely can’t be said, 

That He’s a stranger—For he’s well known 

By his spindle shanks and hard skull bone. 

Aye faith By Them, he’s known as well 

As Polecat is by fragrant smell, 

Or muskrat, or the bearded goat, 

Or man that’s under petty coat.?2 


Scull, for all his influence in Federalism, could not be held 
up for specific condemnation as an officeholder, for the simple 
reason that he did not hold political office in this period of his 
life. However, it was not long before the Republicans, under 
the inspiration of Brackenridge, were able to lay a charge of 
misappropriating money against Scull. The charge was of a 
tenuous nature, and it took the brilliance of Brackenridge’s 
pen to make it seem plausible. The accusation, summed up 
briefly, was this: Scull and the board of directors of the Pitts- 
burgh Academy were charged with misappropriating money 
“in not fencing the lot in.”’* 

However, in Scull’s next issue of his paper, and in the Nov- 
ember 15, 1800, Tree of Liberty, he told why the fencing of the 


™September 20, 1800. 
“Tree of Liberty, October 2, 1800. 
®@Tree of Liberty, November 1, 1800. 
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Academy, of which he was treasurer, was not carried out: 
because “the posts, railings, and pailings’” cost teo much and 
were the property of H. H. Brackenridge. This show of fight 
on the part of Scull evidently angered Brackenridge, for he 
referred to his opponent in the Poet’s Corner as follows: 

He sets his type—That once was Sc-ll, 

But now turned to a water gull 

G—d—————- their bloods. 

In the November 29, 1800, issue of the Tree, Brackenridge, 
wrapping the mantle of dignity about his shoulders, wrote 
as a misunderstood martyr to the effect that he, Brackenridge, 
“had offered lumber to Scull at a loss”; thereupon Scull de- 
clined because the aforesaid “posts, railings, and pailings” 
were the property of the vilified Brackenridge. “So Major 
Craig got them for Garrison.” From that time on, charges of 
malfeasance in office against Scull gave way to shafts against 
his more personal and generally “sappy” shortcomings. But 
be it said that Scull was not without defense against Israel’s 
attacks, for in 1803 so violent had the articles in the Tree be- 
come that Scull brought suit against Israel for libel and won 
the verdict. 

Running parallel with the campaign against Scull was the 
lining up of forces against the leading champion of Federalism 
in Pittsburgh, Major General Presley Neville. As usual in 
formulating policies or in laying plans for verbal attacks, a 
group of men, in this case field officers, met at “citizen Marie’s 
in the borough of Pittsburgh, Friday 7” of November. Here 
at Marie’s after being fortified with liquor, Genera] Alexander 
Fowler embarked upon an attack on the uprightness of General 
Neville’s character. In his usual loquacious style Fowler finally 
got down to points with the statement: “Bridage-Inspector 
Major-General Neville delivered arms, drums, etc. to sundry 
Regiments: What have become of them? Those that received 
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them must be accountable.’** There followed a bombastic 
harangue on the advantages of Republican principles as op- 
posed to Federalist. From the various inflated speeches of 
General Fowler that were printed in the Tree of Liberty, it 
may be inferred that the militia men of Pittsburgh were main- 
ly, if not entirely, Republicans. The militia even went so far 
as to adopt the French term of citizen when referring to civil- 
ians; furthermore, a strong indication of Republicanism in the 
militia in the early part of the nineteenth century is the fact 
that William Gazzam, ambitious son of Erin and supporter 
of Republicanism, served as brigade major and countersigned 
all the stuffed orders of Fowler. 

Israel, as editor of the Herald of Liberty in 1799, had prob- 
ably expressed the only strong opposition to James Ross in 
the gubernatorial campaign of that year. Now as editor of the 
Tree of Liberty, Israel was still prone to hur] verbal missiles 
at Pittsburgh’s senator. If there were to reconstructed a con- 
sistent, long-range plan of action against the citadel of Fed- 
eralism, it would be found in the ever-present attacks on James 
Ross and Alexander Addison; probably no other two men of 
the Federalist party in Pittsburgh drew such constant fire 
from the Tree of Liberty. In the western counties it must be 
realized that Ross had much strength; in the gubernatoria! 
campaign of 1799 Allegheny County gave him a majority of 
1,150 votes; Fayette County cast 1,156 votes for Ross and 
1,011 for McKean. All in all Ross gained a majority of the 
votes cast in the four original counties of southwestern Penn- 
sylvania. And this indication of his political strength in 1799 
is a suitable standard for judging his strength in 1800. So it 
was the express purpose of the Tree of Liberty to destroy, if 
possible, the political career of this man. 

Late in its second month of publication, (on September 20, 


“Tree of Liberty, December 6, 1800. 
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1800,) the Tree endeavored to link Addison and Ross with 
Pickering and his pro-British sentiments, with the statement: 
“Timothy Pickering was the favorite of the British minister 
Liston, the intimate of Ross, and bosom friend of Addison.” 
In the same edition Israel promised his readers: “We shall in 
our next number give accounts of Scott and Earnest (7?) as 
contractors, where Alexander Addison, James Ross, John 
Woods appear intimately concerned with about 20,000 dollars 
of the Public Money. Prepare your minds fellow citizens.” In 
the September 27, 1880, issue there followed a rather detailed, 
if not entirely truthful, account of the misappropriation of the 
money. This bit of propaganda was kept alive in the columns 
of Israel’s paper throughout 1800 and 1801, to add fuel, when 
needed, to any outburst against Federalism. A summary of 
the epithets applied to Ross by Israel would have included: 
speculator, land jobber, public plunderer, pro-Britisher, and 
high tax man. 

At the moment when the anti-Ross campaign was wearing 
rather thin, Israel hit upon a salient bit of scandal to tear 
down Ross’ political character. On June 12, 1802, the Tree 
came forth with the following boast: “James Ross, they say, 
will neither run for governor, nor senator next fall—and the 
reason is obvious—because too many secrets have been dis- 
covered since the election in ’99.” In the same issue blatant 
accusations were made that a “certificate of the president 
[Adams] was passed to the credit of James Ross, esq., applied 
to secret services.” The sum of payment was five hundred 
dollars. So James Ross was again in the fire, and for a while 
burned and did not participate in any campaign for governor 
until 1808. Israel found pleasure in dropping slight barbs in 
his paper concerning Ross’ shortcomings; in the June 19, 1802, 
edition of the paper he could not help but be catty with his 
statement: “Mr. Ross is completely up to the hub; at least his 
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wheels appear clogged with about five hundred dollars, of 
secret service money.” 


Be it said that the vicious accusations Israel had published 
concerning Messrs. Ross, Woods, and Addison during the cam- 
paign of October, 1800, resulted in several lawsuits for dam- 
ages. In 1802 Ross secured judgments against Israel, and the 
latter never got over his dislike for Ross. Even in 1803, when 
Senator Ross made a long speech that advised the adoption of 
measures for “immediately taking possession of New Orleans, 
without preliminary negotiation,” the Tree ridiculed him as 
a demagogue trying to obtain once more that political backing 
that he had lost—by advocating a measure that he knew west- 
ern Pennsylvania would support.*® 


Nor were there any halfway measures in Israel’s treatment 
of Addison. In the seventeenth edition of his paper,?* he im- 
plored his readers to send in any documents that “may serve 
to impeach Alexander Addison.” This attempt to oust Addison, 
who had served as the president judge of the fifth Pennsylvania 
district since 1791, became the outstanding issue in local poli- 
tics throughout the first three years of the publication of the 
paper. From the very beginning the Tree of Liberty did every- 
thing in its power to heap derision upon this man. Each small 
item that Israel could seize upon against the judge was turned 
into a machine of destruction ; Israel used Addison’s own words 
as weapons pointed against him. It was in this use of small 
things and in the repeating and twisting of Addison’s words 
that Israel and the Republican politicians were to bring about 
the judge’s downfall. Efficacy was found in such a statement 
as this: “Judge Addison, it appears, has returned to the West- 
ern country—it was remarked that during the stay in Phila- 
delphia, the good Federal Judge was for two successive days 


Wilson, History of Pittsburg, 747; Tree of Liberty, February 26, 1803. 
*December 6, 1800. 
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closetted with the British Minister—this is no surmise, it is 
fact probable.”*? Thus the blight of pro-British sympathy was 
affixed to the name of Addison, to win the enmity of staunch 
Republicans. 


Hugh Henry Brackenridge also took pleasure in blistering 
Addison whenever he could. When the president judge of the 
fifth Pennsylvania district lashed out at the Republicans with 
the observation that signs of revolution were in evidence in 
America and especially in the western country, Brackenridge 
took diabolical pleasure in heaping ridicule upon Judge Addi- 
son with the following attack: 


The letter of Mr. Addison published in the last number of the Tree 
is the most complete jumble of fear, falsehood, and gasconade that we 
recollect to have been comprised in so small a space. His mind must 
have been worked to the highest pitch of distraction and his spleen 
must have raised chin-high, before he could have been forced to take 
up pen to write to whom he did. No doubt he then needed the oily, 
soothing tongue of his friend Robert Liston to allay his swelling breast 
and to subside his tumid nether lip—But he had him not!—And in his 
Honor’s reason, to wit, his passion urged him to commit his thoughts 
to paper, and announce or threaten, indirectly, “another insurrection 
provided his resentment should be aroused.” Mr. Addison ought surely 
to have been cautious upon that head. He ought to recollect the 
respectable figure he exhibited in the Western insurrection, before he 
talks of another. He ought not forget his declaration against Excise 
and Excisemen—Nor ought he forget how suddenly he whirled about 
as soon as he heard of the approach of the army, and after he had 
had an interview with Secretary Hamilton.28 


It would seem that, among all the political rivalries in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, the one between Brackenridge and Addison 
was the most bitter and long lasting. 

The Tree of Liberty on August 15, 1801, announced that 
“Brackenridge has been represented as the editor of this paper; 
or at least controlling it. As to him it will now be free from 
even the suspicion of control unless it can be believed that 


"Tree of Liberty, August 30, 1800. 
*Tree of Liberty, August 30, 1800. 
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at the distance of 200 miles and occasionally more it is his 
power to influence or govern. He leaves this place with his 
family for Carlisle on Monday next.” But even so, Addison 
thought Brackenridge still had a fist in the political conspiracy 
against him. 


Addison was the political antithesis of Brackenridge, so 
much so that they were as forces at opposite poles. It is pos- 
sible that Addison viewed every new officeholder of Repub- 
lican leaning as a tool of Brackenridge. In any case when John 
B. C. Lucas took his seat as an associate judge in Allegheny 
County, Addison took occasion to deliver a dissertation on the 
degrading influences of the secret societies, Jacobins, on Amer- 
ican life and politics. Now it is worth noting that John B. C. 
Lucas had been educated in the French law schools and had 
been elevated to office by McKean, a Republican; and it was 
the French and the Republicans that Addison looked upon as 
treacherous elements in America. 


By December, 1800, the Tree of Liberty had launched a 
hearty anti-Addison campaign, and Addison provided the am- 
munition to be used against himself. In that month, wher 
Judge Lucas, newly appointed to an associate judgeship, tried 
to give a dissenting opinion, Addison addressed him with the 
order: “Silence, Sir, you have no right to speak here, I am the 
Organ of this Court.”2® John McDowell, another Federalist 
judge, supported Addison’s dictum. Lucas turned to the Tree 
of Liberty to air his grievances, and it was now that the anti- 
Addison campaign gained body: here was something that 
could be used as a lever to oust Addison, and the Tree blatant- 
ly asked its subscribers to furnish information that could be 
used to impeach the Federalist judge. And in June, 1801, at 
a session of the court of common pleas, with only Addison and 
Lucas on the bench, Lucas in trying to supplement the charges 

*Tree of Liberty, December 27, 1800. 
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delivered by Addison, was again brusquely silenced by the 
president. Later in the day, when Lucas insisted on his right 
to address the jury, McDowell again upheld Addison’s view- 
point. 

Lucas made out an affidavit against Addison. And in March, 
1801, when charges were brought against Addison in the state 
supreme court, Chief Justice Edward Shippen gave the deci- 
sion that the charges were not indictable. But this did not 
cool the wrath of the Republicans against Addison. 


The Tree in an editorial on its first anniversary flaunted its 
colors against Addison-ites and Federalism with the follow- 
ing bit of bravado: 

This number commences the second year of the Tree of Liberty, 
under auspices at present the most flattering, and encouragement equal 
to what we had a right to expect, considering the dangerous nature of 
the soil, the unpropitious season at which we planted, and the repeated 
attacks of Caterpillars and Grubworms that are common in this coun- 
try .... That the Branches may continue to spread, and its roots take 
hold, it will be proper to remind our friends that another payment is 
this day due.3° 

By January 11, 1802, weapons more pointed than bravado 
were used against Addison. On that day friends of Lucas 
presented the state house of representatives with a petition 
signed by 384 inhabitants of Allegheny County, asking for 
the impeachment of Addison.*! Now the ball was rolling that 
was to oust the hard-crusted Federalist who had monopolized 
the position of president judge of the fifth Pennsylvania dis- 
trict since 1791. 

Finally, in the February 5, 1803, edition of the Tree, an 
insertion was made in small type, an insertion that was labeled 
as having come from Lancaster and dated January 29: “On 
Thursday last the house of representatives being in committee 
of the whole for that purpose and the members of the Senate 


“Tree of Liberty, August 15, 1801. 
“Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, 170. 
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being introduced, the speaker of that body pronounced sentence 
against judge Addison as follows: ‘That Alexander Addison, 
president of the several courts of common pleas, in the fifth 
district of this state, shall be, and hereby is removed from his 
office of president aforesaid, and also is disqualified to hold 
and exercise the office of judge in any court of law within the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania.’ ” Also in bold letters beneath 
the statement of Addison’s downfall was the additional state- 
ment: “Resolved that a committee be appointed to prepare and 
report an address to the governor for the removal from office 
of said John McDowell.’’** 

Through Addison’s fall, Federalism suffered in western 
Pennsylvania, and the Tree became a clarion of a triumphant 
Republican party. 


PYROTECHNICS IN POLITICS 


Besides dealing with local and state politics, it was the 
purpose of this paper to set up pro-Jeffersonian propaganda 
in western Pennsylvania. As Jeffersonian democracy grew 
strong so also did the Tree of Liberty. In the September 6, 
1800, issue appeared a biography that covered the entire front 
page; a more eulogistic study could not have been made. It 
strikes out at the opponents of Jefferson with: 


The Federalist prints having commenced the series of scurrilous attacks 
upon the character of the virtuous Jefferson; confining themselves en- 
tirely to Billingsgate abuse, leaving his conduct unimpeached, as if the 
characters of Messrs. Adams and Pinckney were to be raised in pro- 
portion to the quantum of ribaldry poured fourth against the Republican 
candidate, induces us to publish the following biographical sketch, to 
refute the calumnies, and place in proper point of view the Man whom 
the United States look upon as the rock of their Political Salvation. 


To glorify the name of Jefferson further, Israel had a habit 
of adopting information from any paper that would add to his 


prestige; indeed, he was not averse to copying an article from 
Tree of Liberty, February 5, 1803. 
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Bartigis’ Republican Gazette that used Jefferson’s name in an 
essay of Biblical flavor to oppose the “sons of Belial and the 
aristocrats.”** And although the Tree could not have had much 
influence on the election of 1800, it was using and developing 
tactics that were to serve in strengthening the Republican 
party: to Israel the verbal cudgel of bellicosity together with 
the rapier of sarcasm and wit were much stronger weapons 
than pure reason. 

When word was received that Jefferson was elected, Israel 
flaunted the flag of victory, on December 27, with a parody 
of the marching song of ’76: 

December third has passed away 
Jefferson’s elected, 

Ross and Wood are “up to the Hub” 
And villainy detected. 

Yankee doodle, keep it up; 

Yankee doodle dandy, 


The Democrats have beat the Rats, 
Pass about the brandy. 


Comment upon Burr as a running mate of Jefferson is de- 
cidedly scanty until 1803 when the Tree thought it an appro- 
priate time, on February 12, to lash out in a vicious attack 
on Burr for collaborating with a Mr. Ogden to get Federalist 
backing. 

The efforts that Jefferson’s supporters made to consolidate 
their forces in local elections in western Pennsylvania, from 
1799 to 1803, were to lead to the strengthening of the national 
party in time for the re-election of Jefferson in 1804. An in- 
crease in power given to the state political party meant in turn 
a like increase in the national organization. The best measure 
of this growing power of the Republican party appears in the 
fact that candidates for state offices were elected with in- 
creasing majorities until 1804. 

In the summer of 1800 candidates for local elections were 
ST ree of Liberty, October 18, 1800. 
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announced in the Tree of Liberty, on August 30, with the 
following brief notice: 

At a large and respectable meeting convened in the house of John 
Marie in the borough of Pittsburgh on the 28th instant to fix upon a 
suitable character to support at the next election in the room of John 
B. C. Lucas who was nominated (together with Samuel Ewalt, esq.) 
by a respectable meeting on the last court week as a suitable person to 
represent this county in general assembly, but who by subsequent 
circumstances can not be considered as a candidate—Whereupon Col. 
Thomas Morton was nominated, and unanimously agreed upon a suitable 
person to be recommended to the citizens of Allegheny and Crawford 
Counties. The meeting then concurred with a Resolution of the former 
meeting to support Albert Gallatin for the Congress of the U. S., John 
Hamilton of Washington County as state senator, Samuel Ewalt and 
Col. Thomas Morton for the General Assembly, Nathaniel Irish County 
Commissioner, and John Johnson as Coroner. 

Resolved that the foregoing preceedings be signed by the chairman 
and published in the Herald and Tree of Liberty. 

A. Tannehill, Chairman 
A. Lacock, Sect. 

In October, the Republicans were able to gloat in victory 
in an article entitled “The Resuscitation and Triumph of Re- 
publicanism in Allegheny County,” and it concluded with this 
crow of triumph: 

Notwithstanding the sham of Col. Neville’s affecting to decline to 
lull the people into a confidence of success . . . the Republicans have 
awakened from their slumber and have triumphed over error and de- 
lusion—They have succeeded in the whole ticket: they have elected 
Gallatin to Congress, Hamilton to the Senate, Ewalt and Morton for 
the State Representatives, all firm decided Republicans.%4 


In the election of 1801 the Tree of Liberty played a part in 
returning Thomas Morton to the state senate by a vote of 
1,306 to 1,113. The struggle to return Morton to office was 
based on a shrewd contrast between his, the wisdom of old 
age, and the fickleness of youth in his opponents. The Tree 
waxed expert in dispensing its potent political axioms: “Re- 
spect is due old age ... Even where the mind is naturally good, 
it may be ruined by premature advancement... Age is safest 
“Tree of Liberty, October 18, 1800. 
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to be trusted... Youth is the season of vanity and self-love... 
It is on these principles that Thomas Morton has been taken 
up by the Republicans of Allegheny County for a Senator.” 

In the campaign that year rumors were circulated to dis- 
rupt the solidarity of the Republican action; rumors had it 
that Samuel Ewalt and James Martin were challenging Morton 
as rivals for the state office. Indeed, Ewalt found it necessary 
to use the Tree to make the assertion: “Samuel Ewalt, Repub- 
lican, denies that he is against Thomas Morton, Regular Re- 
publican candidate for the Senate.” And underneath this state- 
ment James Martin also gave his statement that he did not 
wish to contest the choice of Morton. 

From all indications in 1801 there seemed to be a drift to- 
ward a schism in the Republican party just at a time when 
unity was of prime importance. The initial incident that 
touched off the fireworks was the breaking of friendly rela- 
tions between General Fowler and William Gazzam. It seems 
that the general had fallen in love with his own loquaciousness 
and desired to give Congress a chance to hear his bombast. 
In the August 29, 1801, issue of the Tree, Gazzam gave in- 
formation that he and Fowler had fallen out, and insinuated 
that Fowler was out to satisfy his own selfish desires. 

Linked with Fowler in this break from the dictates of the 
Republican party was Dr. Andrew Richardson. The Tree in 
support of the Republican party carried on a mud-slinging 
campaign to detract from the character of these two balky 
individuals: skeletons of past political misdeeds were resur- 
rected and rattled for its readers. Accusations that Dr. Rich- 
ardson in the summer of 1798 had made the toast, “damnation 
to Jefferson and his party,” were made by James Patterson 
and William Ayres. This heinous utterance received proper 
spread in Israel’s paper, and the Republicans were out to cook 
Richardson’s goose. The September 5, 1801, issue might be 
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called an anti-Fowler and anti-Richardson organ; Richardson 
was aptly roasted in a column by “Juventus” who critically 
commented: “Doctor Richardson may administer pills, and 
powders, poultice wounds, probe cancers, set bones, let blood 
and draw teeth, until he is as old as Sennex himself, and know 
nothing of making laws.” 

In the same issue Gazzam properly blistered Fowler for 
making the drunken assertion that Gazzam was Brackenridge’s 
tool and not worthy of his place in the Republican councils. 

In the issues that followed there were more raucous accusa- 
tions made against the two insurgents. It was as if the Re- 
publican party had developed a cancerous growth that needed 
to be cut out for the benefit of that body. Therefore, an 
attempt to disavow recognition of these two men as being 
Republicans was set under way. The Tree said that Fowler 
and Richardson “were supported by Tories,” and furthermore, 
that “it is the Tory party we have to fear and not the division 
of true Republicans.” 

The success of the campaign to destroy the insurgents 
politically is found in the statement of election returns: 
“William Hoge esq. is elected to fill the seat in congress for- 
merly occupied by Gallatin by a majority of 3,836. In this 
district Mr. Hoge received 4,672; General Fowler 836 votes. 
Crawford County Hoge 964, Fowler 67.” 

A chortle of victory was voiced in the information: “The 
whole representation of the western country is Republican.” 
In fact Israel grew vituperative with the following challenge 
to the Federalists: “The Republicans have so completely 
triumphed in this state, and in the United States that the 
self-stiled Federalists have thought proper in their wisdom, 
to take the appellation of Federal Republicans. Their false- 
hoods are detected, their hypocrisy shewn and themselves 
despised.” And so it was that William Hoge was sent to Con- 
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gress, and Thomas Morton was returned to the state senate. 
A complete Republican victory was secured with the election 
of Samuel Ewalt, Captain John M’Masters, and Abner Lacock 
to the state house of representatives.** 

The following year the Federalists had small hope of success 
in western Pennsylvania. Knowing this, they took upon them- 
selves the appellation, Federal Republicans. On September 18, 
1802, the Tree reported the meeting of this party in the barest 
details: 


A meeting of Federal Republicans of Allegheny, Beaver and Butler 
Counties in Jeremiah Sturgeon’s tavern on Saturday, 11th September 
to consider candidates. The candidates named were: 

Governor Thomas McKean 
Congress John Wilkins, Jr. 
Assembly Andrew Richardson 
William Plummer 
Ephraim Jones 
Commissioner John Johnston, esq. 

Probably for the first time since the beginning of political 
squabbles between the two parties did the Federalists, under 
the name, Federal Republicans, adopt a conciliatory attitude 
and state a definite platform. The platform for the year 1802, 
as stated by John Wilkins, was as follows: 

To repeal tax on Brown sugar and salt 

To have taxes laid on luxuries of life 

To organize Beaver and Butler Counties 

To have “aliens to come foreward at next court to be naturalized” 
To have the Tree of Liberty reprimanded 


To have “this platform carried out for the good of honor, etc., 
etc.” 


The Republicans in this issue smelled rats—Federalist ones; 
in fact they claimed the “party of rats” was using the name 
of McKean “that by popularity of the Governor they may gain 
some votes for the only object they are anxious about this 
year—John Wilkins for Congress.” 


Wilkins made a strong bid for office. He had an astute plan 
“Tree of Liberty, August 15, 29, September 5, 12, October 24, 1801. 
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to line up the farmers on his party’s side—something that had 
never been achieved by the Federalist party in western Penn- 
sylvania. His plan was simple: a few months previous to the 
election, Wilkins issued a “Circular Letter calling upon citi- 
zens to form a company for the exportation of produce of 
the western country.’°* Just as Jefferson was to bind the 
western farmers to the banner of the Democratic-Republican 
party in 1803 with the purchase of Louisiana, so Wilkins 
wished to secure the support of the frontier farmers through 
his amorphous plan to export western produce. The plan was 
a good one—but only of a political nature; for after the de- 
feat of the Federal Republicans this plan never materialized 
under John Wilkins’ backing. 
The Republican party had a strong list of candidates for 
the election in 1802 :37 
Governor Thomas McKean 
Congress John B. C. Lucas 
Assembly Samuel Ewalt 
Abner Lacock 
John M’Master 
Commissioner Col. James Martin 
Of all the positions named it was the rivalry for the con- 
gressional office that was to prove a hotbed of contention. 
Lucas and Wilkins were not mild men by any means. Each 
man berated the other, and of the two, Lucas was the more 
apt at hurling invective. In the western country the French 
spirit was still strong enough to be used as part of a platform. 
And so it was the Tree that, on September 25, enumerated the 
“reasons why John B. C. Lucas should be our Representative 
in Congress”: 
He is a man of talents 
He is not a speculator 


He is a Frenchman ... as Rochambeau, Lafayette, 


Gallatin are ... thus a Republican. 
®Tree of Liberty, November 6, 1802. 
“Tree of Liberty, August 21, 1802. 
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The weapons that Lucas used in fighting Wilkins wore 
thin the nerves of the Federalist candidate, so that lashing 
out at Lucas in words did not satisfy Wilkins’ ego: now it had 
to be a more savage attack that would inflict physical pain, 
and so it was that Wilkins got another man to do his dirty 
work. While Lucas was dining “at Maries’ on the 15th of this 
instant, Henry Wolf, a relation and friend of John Wilkins, 
Jr. entered and talked to the Republican candidate.” Without 
the slightest provocation, while Lucas was about to take a 
bite of food, Wolf took up a cudgel and began to beat him. 
Luckily Lucas was able to fend him off, took out a pistol, 
and shot at his opponent, missing him. In an open letter to 
his “Republican Friends” Lucas stated: “It is now 18 years 
since I first knew him [Wolf], and there never was a single 
word of dispute . . . between him and me, until a few weeks 
before the last election.’’** 

With all the fireworks of hot tempers displayed in the 
gubernatorial election in 1802, there was a decisive victory 
for the Republican party. The election returns of Allegheny, 
Beaver, and Butler counties showed a complete triumph for 
Lucas and his running mates. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF THE TREE 


The years from 1799 to 1803 embraced a period of organ- 
ization for the Republican party; it was a period of testing 
and proving methods for winning elections, and the structure 
of that party in western Pennsylvania was welded into shape 
by the aid of H. H. Brackenridge, a Scotsman, and John D. 
Israel, a Jew. Each victory gained in local political con- 
tests was to be magnified into greater importance when 
considered in terms of the national election of 1804. The lining 
up of interests here and there, however small and however 
8Tree of Liberty, October 23, 1802. 
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large, produced party solidarity. There could be no halfway 
measures in party alignments; a man was either a Franco- 
phile and a Republican or an Anglophile and a Federalist. 


And in this period of political organization the Tree of 
Liberty—although only a four-page sheet, sans headlines, sans 
modern polish of newspaper reporting—was the voice of that 
Democratic-Republicanism shouting on the frontier. It dis- 
seminated political propaganda and the names of the Repub- 
lican candidates in the back country. Albert Gallatin was the 
prophet of the coming downfall of Anglo-Federalist finance. 
Gallatin had a way of using the Tree as an organ to point out 
Federalist plundering of the nation with such items as: 


The cost of the Federalist treaty with the Dey of Algiers was 
$1,131,391.03. 


The public debt has increased $9,000,000 since the 1st of January, 
1791—Hail Columbia Happy Land! 


Isaac Holmes, accountant in the office of war, has plundered the 
public of $755,000. 


The amount of monies in the hands of collectors of the Revenue, 
unaccounted for on the 11th day of May 1800, was $888,364. ... The 
amount of monies in the hands of 18 of the same collectors, 16 of whom 
on that day were out of office more than one year, is $221,538.09. 

When the Treasury fire occurred—and was discovered within 45 min- 
utes, how was it that Oliver Wolcott took away a dozen or 20 trunks, 
boxes and bags of private property?%9 

The back country farmer on reading the Tree knew that it 
stood for reform. Probably never before had the reading 
public been made more conscious of money—and its mis- 
appropriation in Federalist hands. The Tree and the party it 
represented were to become synonymous with financial re- 
forms and wise spending. 

As for the subscribers recognizing the prominent political 
figures in western Pennsylvania, the Republicans listed in 
Israel’s paper usually received the accolade of approval by 
having their names printed in bold face type and in capital 

®Tree of Liberty, September 6, 27, October 11, 1800. 
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letters; the editor usually listed the opponents in small type, 
and their party many times without the benefit of capitaliza- 
tion—an expression of contempt. Israel early learned the 
value of biographical flattery for winning supporters, and he 
used the art skillfully. 


An important point to be noticed is that the Tree was used 
as a scourge or goad to keep party members in bounds. Those 
recalcitrant or uncodperative people who stepped over (as 
Richardson and Fowler had done) were promptly and ver- 
bosely read out of the party with not a little mud-slinging. It 
was a typical method of a rough-and-tumble people of the 
back country playing hard politics; it was crude, but it worked. 
The Tree was as a Samson that flourished and grew strong 
during times of political campaigns only to lose strength, al- 
most life itself, after an election was decided. This was but 
an indication of the paper’s political nature: it lived to fight 
battles in politics, not to spread culture, knowledge, or news. 

The success of the Democratic-Republican party from 1800 
to 1803 reflected in equal proportion the success of the Tree 
of Liberty. With the success of the election of 1800 established, 
it wasn’t long before Israel was advertising for a printer’s 
apprentice: on August 14, 1802, he advertised for two boys 
to serve as apprentices. The Tree was booming and so was 
the Republican party. 

So it was that, when the election of 1803 came around, the 
Federalist party in western Pennsylvania did not attempt to 
nominate candidates for all the offices. The Democratic- 
Republican machine had becoine a smooth-functioning jugger- 
naut that was crushing out Federalism in the west. And the 
guidance of that machine was expressed through the pages 
of the Tree of Liberty. 
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CHARLES BREWER 
MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY PHILANTHROPIST! 


C. STANTON BELFOUR 


HEN Pittsburghers contemplate private philanthropy, 

\ \) they generally begin with the late nineteenth century 
and Andrew Carnegie. Then follow the names of Frick, Phipps, 
Heinz, Mellon, Buhl, Falk, and others. But there are lesser 
lights whose more modest bequests likewise represent last- 
ing gifts to charity. One of these was Charles Brewer, mid- 
nineteenth century philanthropist, whose will bears review 
because of a decree of Orphans’ Court affecting distribution 
of the account in 1946. 

Long before Horace Greeley urged young men to trek 
westward, Charles Brewer migrated from Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1814, to the thriving little town at the Forks of 
the Ohio. Ambitious, industrious, and provident, he sought 
fame and fortune in the West at age thirty. In time he was 
established in the dry-goods business at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Market Street, then, as now, a center of retail 
activity. He joined Old Trinity and married Maria Cecil for 
whose father, William Cecil, the alley at the lower end of 
Fifth Avenue (now Cecil Place) was named. 

Long before his death in 1860, at the age of seventy-six, 
Brewer had become a prominent citizen interested in the wel- 
fare of the community. He owned a block on Fifth Avenue, 
many shares of budding local railroad and industria] enter- 
prises? in which he had abiding faith, a controlling interest 


‘Read at the annual meeting of the Historica] Society of Western Pennsylvania 
on January 28, 1947. Mr. Belfour is the director and secretary of The Pittsburgh 
Foundation.—Ed. 


*Monongahela and Allegheny Bridges; Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Rail- 
road; Allegheny Valley Railroad; Steubenville and Pittsburgh Railroad; copper stocks, 
et al. 
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as silent partner in the firm of A. H. English, and a fine 
residence in Allegheny, erected in 1830 on the south side of 
Western Avenue. After his wife’s death, her nieces, Sophie 
and Mary Hern lived at the Brewer Mansion. There were no 
direct heirs. Brewer’s funeral was held at his Allegheny 
residence, proceeded to Trinity Church, and thence to Alle- 
gheny Cemetery on April 4, 1860. 

Charles Brewer was born in England and was reputed to 
be the owner of a fine sailing vessel which made many crossings 
to England. It is said he chose the site for his home on Water 
Lane (later 1131 Western Avenue, then the Black residence, 
converted into apartments, and now a beverage depot) be- 
cause he wished to be near water and not in hearing of the 
sea. His house was modeled after an old English plan. It 
had a dignified entrance with massive pillars reaching to the 
third floor. Paneled door-frames with hand-carved corners, 
a great drawing-room, white marble mantelpieces in every 
room, ceiling center-pieces and cornices carved in traditional 
Greek classic style, a great circular stairway, and a greenhouse 
were architectural features of the Brewer homestead. He had 
a colored servant and was most punctilious about his personal 
appearance. He was evidently a kindly gentleman and his 
house proclaimed a love of beauty and desire for comfort. 

His will reveals the man’s breadth of interests and ex- 
presses the philosophy of the life he lived. It is an elaborately 
and meticulously drawn instrument. 

First he provided for the Brewer kin and members of the 
Hern family. He directed how and where the new vault in 
Allegheny cemetery should be locked and sealed with iron bars 
and not reopened to receive other remains. The old vault is 
in Trinity churchyard. 


Then he gave a very large part of his estate (later yielding 
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approximately $500,000) in specific bequests and shares of 
the residue to charity. 

He named his friends and associates, William Holmes and 
Franklin H. Eaton, as executors vested with wide powers for 
the management and settlement of the estate. He enjoined 
them to continue the business of A. H. English (booksellers 
and printers on Wood Street) and when his old partner was 
in position and desired to purchase the estate’s part to sell 
it to him on liberal terms. 

The Brewer estate was not settled for eighteen years. From 
an appraised value of $100,000 at the time of the decedent’s 
death, it yielded in the end approximately $500,000 to the 
great benefit of the residuary legatees. A clause in the will 
provided, after payment of legacies and bequests, that the 
remainder of the estate in the hands of the executors should 
be distributed pro rata among institutions entitled to the 
original bequests. This intention was carried out by the 
executors and resulted in extraordinary benefaction to each 
of the following institutions: 


Beneficiary Willed Received 

Protestant Orphan Asylum of 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny........................ $17,500 $112,917.40 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital... 2,000 12,904.78 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital 

in trust for The Brewer Fuel Fund..... 10,000 64,524.12 
Church Home Association 

a iricscaciestieisiccecianinicticesbinisdeieti 2,500 16,131.10 
Protestant Deaconesses Institution 

(Passavant Hospital) 00 5,000 32,262.13 
Orphan Farm School, Zelienople.............. 5,000 32,262.13 
Pennsylvania Colonization Society........... 7,500 48,393.60 
Seamen’s Aid Society. cecsccceeeeeee 5,000 32,262.13 
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Young Men’s Bible Society of 





Pittsburgh and Allegheny... 1,000 6,452.45 
Associate Missions among Indians 

of Minnesota ...... Pe ee, ae eee ee 2,500 16,131.10 

Totals .... clei ac tea latest $58,000 $374,240.94 





Each institution has been paid 6.45 1/4 times or nearly six 
and one-half times as much as bequeathed to it. The amount 
bequeathed to Allegheny County institutions was $38,000; 
they received $254,191.98. 

By extraordinary good management the executors were en- 
abled to realize $492,046.75 from the estate, three and three- 
fourths times its appraised value. The seventh and final 
account was confirmed by the court on March 4, 1878. 

For the field of child care Brewer selected two institutions: 
the Protestant Orphan Asylum of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, 
and the Orphans’ Farm School at Zelienople. To the former 
he left sums as follows: 

(a) $2,500 in five annual payments of $500 each. 

(b) $5,000 on failure to receive a legacy given by the late 
Dr. Thomas Hartford. 

(c) $10,000 for a new location and building within seven 
years of his decease. 

This institution, established in 1832 and now the Protestant 
Home for Children, received the largest bequest of the Brewer 
charities. Bequeathed $17,500 it realized $112,917.40 from 
the estate. Also for the care of children, Brewer bequeathed 
$5,000 to the Reverend William A. Passavant for the Orphans’ 
Farm School established in 1854 in Butler County. This in- 
stitution received $32,262.13. 

For medicine and public health, Brewer selected two insti- 
tutions: the Western Pennsylvania Hospital and the Prot- 
estant Deaconesses Institution (Passavant Hospital) estab- 
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lished in 1849. The Western Pennsylvania Hospital was left 
$2,000 (received $12,904.78) half of which was designated for 
the “insane department” at Dixmont (then a department of 
the hospital). The Protestant Deaconesses were bequeathed 
$5,000 and received $32,262.13. The Western Pennsylvania 
Hospital also received the second largest and most lasting 
bequest known as the Brewer Fuel Fund (see below). 

For general welfare and the extension of religion, Brewer 
selected three agencies to “promote moral action in the world.” 
He was deeply concerned about the advancement of moral 
conditions and enjoined his executors to revoke bequests to 
his three namesakes in case “they should prove immoral and 
bad members of society.” He bequeathed $5,000 to improve 
the moral condition of seamen of the Port of Philadelphia. 
As evidence of his early naval background, the Seamen’s Aid 
Society eventually received $32,262.13 from the Brewer estate. 
The Young Men’s Bible Society of Pittsburgh and the City 
of Allegheny was directed to supply “every destitute family 
in the County of Allegheny with a well-bound copy of the 
Bible.” This organization, bequeathed $1,000, received $6,- 
452.45. Another admonition to the executors, not appearing 
in final accounts of the estate, was the bequest of $4,000 to 
further the influence of Sunday schools which Brewer be- 
lieved to be the most effective agency for moral action. Since 
there was no Allegheny County Sabbath School Association 
then, this legacy was not considered for residuary shares. 
The executors distributed to each established Sunday school 
in the county one ten-dollar library of the books and publica- 
tions of the American Sunday School Union. And even the 
Indians of Minnesota were remembered when Mr. Brewer be- 
queathed $2,500 to the Reverend Theodore M. Syman for tie 
support cf a mission. The Associated Missions among Indians 
of Minnesota received $16,131.10. 
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For Negroes Brewer had a special interest. He had a faith- 
ful colored valet and his homestead was reported to have 
been a station on the Underground Railroad. Two bequests 
were made to the Pennsylvania Colonization Society which 
eventually totaled $48,393.60. The first was originally $5,000, 
bequeathed “to advance the best interests of the colored man 
in this country and to assist to raise poor degraded, oppressed 
and neglected Africa to a higher rank of colonization.” He 
further bequeathed $2,500 “‘towards the acclimating of colored 
emigrants from the United States to the Republic of Liberia 
in Africa.” The Pennsylvania Colonization Society also re- 
ceived the Brewer portrait by William Robinson. 

For geriatrics, the social work terminology for helping 
older people enjoy life longer, Brewer remembered an insti- 
tution of his own church, the Church Home Association of 
Pittsburgh, which cared for the aged, infirm, and helpless 
members of the Protestant Episcopal Church. This bequest 
was $2,500—augmented to $16,131.10. 

For family welfare the Brewer Fuel Fund was established 
and deserves more detailed treatment since, in effect, it is his 
lasting monument in Pittsburgh. Few men of his generation 
were so careful in the choice and variety of their charities. 

The most unique and persistent feature of Brewer’s will 
was his special bequest to the Western Pennsylvania Hospital. 
“It is my wish to bequeath $10,000 . . . for supplying with 
fuel the destitute and worthy poor of Pittsburgh and vicinity.” 

When the first payment of this bequest was received, it 
was set up on the hospital books as the Brewer Fuel Fund, 
which terminology persists to this day. A committee of the 
board of managers was elected to take charge, look after the 
investment of principal, and apply the income to the pur- 
chase and distribution of fuel. John B. McFadden, James 
Kincaid, Alexander Blair, and George A. Benz were among 
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the distinguished citizens who served ad interim on this 
committee. 

The hospital administered this fund from 1863 to 1909. 
The trustees were prompted to resign because of the construc- 
tion of the new hospital building on Friendship Avenue and 
were also anxious to be relieved of a duty not in line with 
the care and treatment of the sick. 


In 1909 the Orphans’ Court appointed the Commonwealth 
Trust Company as successor trustee to the hospital. Since 
that year the trust company has managed the fund which 
now has a book value of $74,802.79. Recently the Orphans’ 
Court, pursuant to a decree entered on December 23, 1946, 
has approved distribution of the income by the Pittsburgh 
Foundation of which Commonwealth Trust Company is a 
trustee institution. The Foundation is a community trust 
with trust companies serving as trustees for funds established 
at various times by different donors. Distribution of income, 
subject to the wishes of the donors, is controlled by a com- 
mittee appointed for staggered terms of seven years by the 
Federal and Orphans’ Courts, the Mayor, the Bar Association, 
and the Trustees. The donors’ wishes are followed unless 
they become undesirable, unnecessary, impractical, or im- 
possible to do so, in which case the committee can substitute 
another beneficiary. 

The Brewer Fuel Fund is eighty-six years old. It was 
created by an initial bequest of $10,000, later increased to 
$64,000, and now valued at $75,000. It has been distributed 
by a hospital board, trust officers, and now by a community 
trust. Its trustees were first a hospital and now a bank. The 
hospital during its trusteeship from 1860 to 1908 distributed 
fuel to the amount of $131,876. From 1909 to 1946 coal 
amounting to $141,803 was provided to poor families by the 
Commonwealth Trust Company. A total of $273,679 has 
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been provided to keep poor families warm from a bequest 
originally amounting to $10,000. 

In Pittsburgh banks there are other coal trusts probably 
inspired by the philanthropy of Charles Brewer who in the 
mid-nineteenth century was a pioneer in making a lasting 
gift to charity. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


ROBERT GARLAND—A MEMORIAL 


OBERT GARLAND, long a distinguished member of our His- 
R torical Society and worthy president of this Society, 
was born in County Tyrone, North Ireland, on September 27, 
1862. He was educated in the public schools of his community, 
and at the age of fourteen he migrated to the United States 
and settled in Pittsburgh. He was employed soon after he 
arrived, as a clerk by the firm, Lewis, Oliver, and Phillips, 
a predecessor of the present Oliver Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion. Within a few years he rose to the position of general 
sales manager, which he held until 1890. 

That year he and his brother John organized the Garland 
Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of electric conduits. 
In Fleming’s History of Pittsburgh, this company is described 
as one of the oldest of its kind in Pittsburgh. 

Robert Garland was interested in a number of Pittsburgh 
activities. In 1911 he was appointed by Mayor William A. 
Magee to fill a vacancy in City Council, caused by the resig- 
nation of A. J. Kelly, Jr. Later in the year he was elected to 
that office, and continued to serve in Council until 1939. For 
many years he served as chairman of the finance committee, 
and in 1934-1935 he served as president of Council. 

No City Father ever gave more freely of his time and 
talent. A roll call of his many activities would include, among 
others, his success in building the Mt. Washington Roadway; 
changing the name of Monongahela Boulevard to the Boule- 
vard of the Allies; the passage of a fireworks ordinance; 
the removal of the so-called “hump” on Fifth Avenue; and 
perhaps the one project by which he will longest be remem- 
bered—the passage of a Daylight Saving plan. 

During World War I, while Mr. Garland was serving as 
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president of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, and mana- 
ger of the War Resources Committee for Western Pennsyl- 
vania, he conceived the idea that greater production would 
be achieved if the clocks were advanced one hour during the 
spring and summer months. 

He took the matter up with the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and finally succeeded in having a federal law passed 
legalizing what came to be known as “fast-time.” 

After the close of the war, Mr. Garland continued to pro- 
claim the recreational value of daylight saving time. He won 
the members of the City Council over to his idea, and later 
saw the plan adopted in most of the major cities of the nation. 

Mr. Garland was a trustee of the Carnegie Institute, the 
Carnegie Library, a director of the Pittsburgh Athletic Asso- 
ciation, director of the Third National Bank, and of the Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust Company. 

He held membership in the Duquesne Club, the University 
Club, the Scotch-Irish Society of Western Pennsylvania, a 
trustee of Grove City College, a member of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers Association, was an active Mason, 
a member of the Oriental Lodge of Wilkinsburg, Duquesne 
Commandery, Syria Temple, and the Masonic Veterans Asso- 
ciation. Also, he was a member of the Calvary Episcopai 
Church. 

We of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania re- 
member him best for his keen interest, and his vast knowledge 
of Western Pennsylvania history, and also his knowledge of 
English and American history. Our society has never had a 
more loyal member, or a greater friend. The records show 
that he joined the society in 1913. While a member of City 
Council he initiated the move of having City Council appro- 
priate funds annually for the work of this society. Next, he 
asked the Commissioners of Allegheny County to do the 
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same, and succeeded in having his request granted. 

The society honored itself in electing him, first a trustee, 
then a vice-president, and finally, president of this organiza- 
tion which he loved so well, and for which he worked so faith- 
fully. He served as president from September, 1940, to June, 
1948. Following his resignation as president in June, 1948, 
the society, out of respect for his long service, elected him 
president emeritus. 

On April 12, 1888, Mr. Garland married Alice Noble Bailey, 
who died in 1932. 

He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Roy H. McKnight, of 
Inverness Avenue, this city, with whom he lived for the past 
fifteen years; two grandchildren, and three great grand- 
children. 

Robert Garland died on April 19, 1949. Funeral services 
were held in Calvary Episcopal Church of which he had been 
a faithful member. 

John W. Oliver, Chairman 
Harmar Denny, Jr. 
Richard S. Rauh 


After Dr. Oliver’s presentation of the foregoing memorial 
sketch, at a meeting of the society on May 31, 1949, the fol- 
lowing resolution, offered by the committee, was unanimously 
adopted : 

WHEREAS, Robert Garland, a former trustee, vice president, 
president, and president emeritus of the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, died on April 19, 1949, and 

WHEREAS, Robert Garland was for thirty-six years one of 
our faithful servants in the cause of Western Pennsylvania 
history, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that this resolution of respect for his 

many years of loyal service, and an expression of regret 

over his passing, be voted by the members of this society. 











THE 22ND REGIMENT IN THE WAR OF 1812 


WILLIAM YOUNG BRADY? 


HE Twenty-second United States Regiment of Infantry 
was organized under the Act of Congress of June 26, 
1812, and Hugh Brady, grandson of the pioneer of Cumber- 
land County, Pennsylvania, was commissioned its colonel on 
July 6—just eighteen days after the declaration of war with 
England. It was known as a Pennsylvania regiment, though 
not under the authority of the state. 
Here is Colonel Brady’s letter accepting his commission: 


Carlisle, 14th July, 1812. 
Sir: 

I had the honor of receiving by yesterdays mail your letter of the 
7th Inst. announcing my appointment of Colonel of Infantry of the 
United States. This appointment, Sir, I accept with the utmost cheer- 
fulness, & in communicating to you this intention, I have only to express 
my readiness & wishes to render to my country my most active services 
whensoever the Government may require them & (your) orders direct. 
Any communication which you may think proper to make to me, you 
will be pleased to address to “Clarks-Ferry Post Office, Cumb’d Co.” 
as it is the nearest Office to the place of my present residence. In the 
mean time, I have the honor to be with the highest respect, your very 
H. Servt. 


The Hon. Mr. Eustis. H. Brapy. 


The nucleus of the 22nd Regiment was a detachment of 
men who were transferred from Province Island (within the 
present limits of Philadelphia) as a part of the “Northern 
Army.” At Carlisle Barracks and at Fort Fayette in Pitts- 
burgh, Colonel Brady carried on the work of recruiting and 
drilling soldiers for that army in the years 1812, 1813, and 
1814, some being sent to the front through Pittsburgh, some 
through Baltimore, and one detachment at least through and 


1Mr. Brady, a previous contributor to this magazine, is a retired architect living 
in Washington, D. C.—Ed. 
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over the old state road passing through Center and Jeffer- 
son counties in 1814 under the command of Brigade Adjutant 
Major William McClelland, according to Dr. W. J. McKnight 
in his Pioneer History of Jefferson County, 169-170 (Phila- 
delphia, 1898). 

Colonel Brady’s headquarters alternated between Carlisle 
and Pittsburgh, at which places and at Province Island there 
were detachments under his command, while his family resi- 
dence was at Milton, Pennsylvania. At length, on May 27, 
1814, he was notified from Washington that “your Regiment 
is destined to make part of the Division of the Left, under 
the command of Major General Brown. The part now serving 
at Plattsburg has been ordered to Buffalo on the Niagara 
River & also that marching from Philadelphia. You will order 
Major Martin with his detachment now at Erie and all the 
recruits of the 22nd hereafter obtained by the nearest route 
to the same point.” Colonel Brady had previously requested 
(May first) to be relieved of the recruiting service and wrote: 
“IT humbly request an order to take command of my Regt be- 
fore the campaign opens.” 

Evidently his request was granted. On June 20 he wrote 
from Pittsburgh that Capt. Reed would be in command there. 
After two years of hard military training and discipline the 
hour had struck for the 22nd Regiment to go into action with 
Colonel Hugh Brady at its head in some of the most sanguinary 
and brilliant fighting in the annals of the United States Army. 

What followed is history. The regimental officers in 1814 
were as follows: 

Colonel 
Hugh Brady 
Lieutenant Colonels 


George McFeely Ninian Pinckney 
Majors 
Robt. Lucas Ralph Martin J. T. Arrowsmith H. R. Martin 
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The regiment assembled in the month of June, 1814, at the 
town of Buffalo, New York, and was formed with three other 
regiments and a battery of guns into a brigade under the 
command of General Winfield Scott. General Scott’s was one 
of three brigades under the division commander, General 
Jacob Brown. The 22nd Regiment, under command of Col. 
Hugh Brady and Lt. Col. George McFeely, included companies 
commanded by Captains David Espy, John Greene, George W. 
Barker, Thomas Lawrence, Willis Foulk, John Pentland, 
Joseph Henderson, Jacob Carmack, John Foster, and Sampson 
S. King. 

On July 3, an attack led by Winfield Scott’s brigade was 
made at daylight upon the British Fort Erie, which lay on 
the Canadian shore of Lake Erie, nearly opposite Buffalo, at 
the entrance to the Niagara River. The surprised garrison of 
153 officers and men surrendered. Two days later, while Gen- 
eral Brown’s army was marching down the Canadian bank of 
the Niagara River, Scott’s brigade, which was in the lead, 
unexpectedly met a British force and quickly formed in line 
of battle. The fighting was intense but before the other bri- 
gades could get into action Scott’s brigade defeated and threw 
into retreat the entire British force, though greatly out- 
numbered. This brilliant victory, known as the Battle of Chip- 
pewa, so excited the enthusiasm of the American people that 
the gray uniform which Scott’s brigade wore was adopted in 
1915 as the permanent color for uniforms of cadets at West 
Point. 

Scott’s brigade, which numbered about fifteen hundred 
officers and men, suffered a loss of over three hundred killed 
and wounded. The 22nd Regiment was in the middle of the 
fight. 

Nearly three weeks’ maneuvering of the two armies followed 
along the Niagara River. On July 25 the American forces en- 
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countered the reinforced British army at Lundy’s Lane, just 
a few miles from the scene of the Chippewa battle and close 
to the Canadian side of Niagara Falls. It was about four o’clock 
in the afternoon when Scott’s brigade, consisting of the 9th, 
llth, 22nd and 25th regiments, met and attacked the larger 
British force with repeated unsuccessful charges which lasted 
until dark. About nine o’clock, the two other American bri- 
gades came up and relieved the exhausted brigade of General 
Scott, while the British also received large reinforcements. 


The battle now took on a weird setting in the partial moon- 
light where guns were aimed at the flash of the enemy’s fire 
while the thundering roar of the nearby cataract deadened the 
noise of battle. The Americans were fighting seasoned British 
veterans who had conquered Napoleon and now had posted 
on top of a hill a battery of large cannon that they had cap- 
tured from the French at Toulon. General Brown decided 
that the battery must be taken at all costs and ordered Colonel 
Miller to capture the guns. His reply, as recorded in the school 
books, was “T’ll try, sir.” He made the desperate charge and 
at the critical moment, the 22nd Regiment was thrown in to 
his aid. The battery was taken, but the British made charge 
after charge, sometimes recovering the battery only to be 
driven off by the Americans. At eleven o’clock the firing died 
down and the British retired, leaving the battery to the Ameri- 
cans who were not able to remove it from the battlefield. The 
next morning the British returned to the field and reclaimed 
the battery—and claimed a victory. 


It was during this struggle that Colonel Brady received two 
wounds, both severe. General Brown and General Scott were 
also severely wounded and were removed to a hospital at 
Buffalo. The 22nd Regiment was so badly cut up that the 
remnants were now attached to the 9th Regiment. The Ameri- 
can army retired to the stronghold of Fort Erie where they 
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were followed two weeks later by the reinforced British under 
General Drummond. On August 15 the British attacked the 
fort and were repulsed with great slaughter, losing 905 men, 
while the American loss was only 84 killed and wounded. 

The British continued the siege of Fort Erie and were pre- 
paring for another assault when a sortie by the Americans 
inflicted a loss of about 800 men on the enemy, not however 
without a loss of over 500 on their part. After this the British 
withdrew and the Americans, at the approach of winter, 
abandoned the fort and crossed to the American side. 

The 22nd Regiment, in this campaign, suffered very heavy 
losses. In the Battle of Lundy’s Lane, alone, their loss was 
36 killed, 90 wounded, and 17 missing (probably killed) —the 
heaviest loss of any regiment in Scott’s brigade, and probably 
the heaviest of any American regiment. At Sackett’s Harbor, 
New York, where the regiment wintered, an inspection report 
showed 20 men dead in Joseph Henderson’s company while 
Capt. John Pentland’s company showed only 19 men left fit 
for duty out of the enrollment of 107. 

Colonel Brady’s headquarters, in the winter of 1815, were 
at Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., where his regiment was probably 
disbanded. A petition by state officials and prominent men, 
dated Sunbury, May 30, was issued urging Colonel Brady’s 
retention in the regular army, which request was complied 
with. In reply to an inquiry from the War Department, Colonel 
Brady submitted the following list of platoon officers who 
were most deserving (Carlisle, Pa. 4th April, 1815): 

Captains, John Pentland, Willis Foulk, John Greene. 

1st Lieut’s, John Culberson, Thomas Wright, John R. Guy, 
Samuel Brady. 
2nd Lieut’s, George S. Wilkins, John Brady. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The Hon. Robert Garland, president of the society from 
1940 to 1948, and president emeritus thereafter, passed away 
at the Masonic Homes, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania, on 
April 19. 

His successor as president, Henry Oliver Evans, Esq., met 
with an accident on February 1, which kept him bedridden, 
but far from “immobilized” in other respects, for many weeks. 
The accident occurred when President Evans was going home 
after participating, with the director and assistant director, in 
a radio broadcast about the activities and aims of the society, 
over Station WJAS, in a quarter-hour period sponsored by 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 


Featured at the annual meeting of the society, on January 
25, 1949, was a paper on “John Tyler, Our First Accidental 
President, written by Henry K. Siebeneck, Esq., and presented 
for him by Mr. Thurman, together with an illustrated address 
on “Fort Ligonier and Contemporary Military Architecture,” 
by Mr. Charles M. Stotz. At the business session preceding the 
program, Mr. Stotz was re-elected as a trustee, and Messrs. 
Alexander D. Hill, Charles R. Miller, and Howard N. Eaven- 
son were newly elected as trustees. Moreover, a substitute for 
article ten of the by-laws of the society was adopted, which em- 
powers the council to increase or decrease the number of 
trustees (hitherto fifteen), and provides for annual elections 
of all officers and trustees, as the current terms of incumbents 
progressively expire. 

At the February meeting, held in the afternoon on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Richard B. Tucker, Jr., Esq., a collateral 
descendant of George Washington, presented “A Defense of 
Parson Weems and His Cherry Tree Story,” and Mr. George 
Seibel, director of the Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny, 
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gave an impromptu and entertaining talk appropriate to the 
occasion, in place of Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, whom illness 
prevented from giving a scheduled account of “Western Penn- 
sylvania’s Reaction to Washington’s Farewell Address.” A 
potted cherry tree and a generous supply of candied cherries, 
provided by Mr. Siebeneck, gave color and savor to the occa- 
sion. Moreover, there were special exhibits of “Items of Exotic 
Artisanship,” also provided by Mr. Siebeneck, and of colorful 
historical sketches of the American scene done by Mr. Edwin 
P. Couse, Jr. 

The March meeting was held on a Sunday afternoon, the 
27th, as an experiment designed (vainly) to avoid the usual! 
weekday parking congestion in the vicinity of the Historical 
Building. Dr. James L. Kelso, of Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological 
Seminary, presented a paper on “Seminaries of the Presby- 
terian Family in the Pittsburgh Area,” and Mr. Robert D. 
Christie gave an illustrated talk on “The Expansion of Pitts- 
burgh, 1866—1874.” The Historical Building, with its many 
interesting regular and special exhibits, was opened to the 
public two hours before the meeting. 

The announced program for the meeting of April 26 in- 
cluded an illustrated address on “Early Pittsburgh,” by Miss 
Catharine R. Miller of Sewickley; and an account of “The 
California Gold Rush of 1849,” prepared by Rev. Thomas J. 
Bigham, and presented, in his unavoidable absence, by Mrs. 
Bigham. An unexpected treat, arranged for through Mr. 
Crump, was the showing, by Mr. Arthur R. Misner, secretary 
of the Oakland Y. M. C. A., of a U. 8S. Steel Corporation sound- 
movie entitled, “Steel, Man’s Servant.” 

The society’s annual “University of Pittsburgh Night” was 
observed at the last meeting of the season, held on May 31. 
As usual the program was provided by the history department 
of the University, under the direction of Dr. John W. Oliver, 
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and it consisted of the offerings of two graduate students: 
one, a paper by Mr. Edward Everett, on “John Smilie, the For- 
gotten Champion of Early Western Pennsylvania Democracy” ; 
and the other, a paper by Prof. A. John Dodds of Geneva Col- 
lege, on “Philander C. Knox, Lawyer and Legal Adviser to 
Pittsburgh Business.” Dr. Oliver, as chairman of a committee 
previously appointed for the purpose, also presented a bio- 
graphical memorial to the late Robert Garland, former presi- 
dent and president emeritus of the society. 


The society’s annual one-day historical tour, conducted on 
June 18, touched upon points along the old Forbes Road be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Greensburg, and ended with attendance 
at the annual meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette Historical 
Society, at Historical House, West Overton, which commemo- 
rated the centennial of the birth of Henry Clay Frick. The 
day was cloudy and warm, but a few dashes of rain failed to 
dampen the spirits of the tourists. Some seventy-five or eighty 
members and friends of the society participated all the way 
or at the various stops, many of them traveling in a well- 
filled bus chartered by the society. On the Forbes Road, or 
morning, leg of the trip, those in the bus had the privilege 
of hearing from Prof. David W. Rial, an authority on the 
course of the old road, and a similar advantage was enjoyed 
by the overflow party that went along in the private car of 
Mr. Taylor H. Beech, another authority on the subject. Gath- 
ered for luncheon, at Walton’s near Greensburg, with Hon. 
James H. Gray presiding, the party listened to Miss Lily Lee 
Nixon present a paper entitled, “Two Pioneers in Southwestern 
Pennsylvania—Col. James Burd and H. C. Frick.” At West 
Overton, the visitors, although considerably delayed by various 
unforeseen obstacles on the way down, were in time to hear 
part, at least, of the following scheduled program: an address 
by Dr. John W. Oliver on “Henry Clay Frick, Pioneer Patriot 
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and Philanthropist”; an account of “The Early Struggles of 
the Coke Industry,” written by Mr. C. S. Wardley, and pre- 
sented, with entertaining supplementary comment, by Mr. 
Clay F. Lynch; and the reminiscences of Mr. John L. Ruth 
about “Boyhood Scenes of Mr. Frick.” After the meeting the 
visitors enjoyed viewing the many interesting exhibits in the 
old Overholt Homestead, including an exceptionally faithful 
and artistic portrait of Henry Clay Frick, which his daughter, 
Miss Helen Frick, who attended the exercises, had loaned for 
the occasion. 

The following new members were enrolled in the first six 
months of 1949; sustaining, Lee A. Lambing, Jr.; annual, 
Wilbur C. Douglass, Robert C. Gormly, Mrs. Walter S. Heron, 
James E. Hindman, Walter R. Hovey, Betty Jane Kortlandt, 
Mrs. George M. Laughlin III, Bowdoin U. McClintock, Mrs. 
George F. MacDonald, Catharine R. Miller, Clarence P. Nourse, 
M. Howard Rambo, Vincent C. Schurman, Jr., Charles A. 
Styer, Mrs. James S. Wicks; educational, Robert B. Ewart, 
Arthur M. Hayes, Richard L. Linder, Miles P. Stanton, Vir- 
ginia P. Stevenson, William S. Tacey, Chester H. Thompson. 

In the same period occurred, or were first reported, the 
deaths of Mrs. Rachel S. Diffenderffer and Clifford Byron 
Ferree, life members; Frank A. Leovy, a contributing mem- 
ber; George H. Clapp, William M. Duff, Robert Garland, and 
Harry L. Mitchell, sustaining members; and Peter Avetta, 
Mrs. W. Wallace Bell, Leo G. Griffith, George L. Hailman, 
and Robert G. S. Ruffner, annual members. 


The council of the society has approved the creation of an 
“Honorary Council” consisting of not more than twenty per- 
sons “whose advice, encouragement, and prestige will be of 
benefit to the society,” and to whom no form of financial 
liability will attach by reason of membership in the projected 
body. A list of nominees has been presented by a committee 
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appointed for the purpose, and a number of prominent citi- 
zens have expressed their willingness to serve in the manner 
indicated. 

The council has also approved the establishment of a 
“Women’s Auxiliary,” consisting of twenty-five persons, whose 
purpose would be to aid the council in carrying out the objects 
of the society. Miss Margaret Townsend Scully, a trustee of 
the society, and the prime mover in the project, was author- 
ized to name the first members of the auxiliary, which would 
thereafter select its own officers and fill any vacancies in its 
membership. Two gatherings of interested women have been 
held at which ways and means of assisting the society, in the 
administration of its library and museum, in the conduct of 
social affairs, and in other activities, were discussed and ten- 
tative plans made. 


At the meeting of the council on April 28, President Evans 
reported by letter the following grants made to the society 
by the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation: the sum of $2,000, 
“to defray the expense (if so much should be required) of 
(1) an investigation of the best method of increasing the in- 
come and program of the society, and (2) the carrying out of 
such methods of increasing income as shall be adopted’; and 
a fund “of $6,000-$6,500 (if so much should be required) for 
the purpose of hiring a librarian for one year and of binding 
loose newspapers and other materials in our library.” A com- 
mittee of six, headed by the treasurer, Mr. McClintock, was 
appointed to administer the two-thousand-dollar promotional 
fund; every effort is being made to secure a trained librarian 
(a “scarce article” these days) ; and arrangements have been 
made for the binding or re-binding of many of the society’s 
old newspaper files, and of hitherto unbound volumes of out- 
side historical periodicals that are in varying degrees relevant 
to the history of this region. 
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A number of members of the society’s junior council, organ- 
ized two years ago among young people of high-school age, 
have continued to come to the Historical Building weekly dur- 
ing the past school year, to assist and receive instruction from 
Mr. Thurman in such activities as the cataloguing of pictures, 
setting up of exhibits, arranging stocks of the society’s maga- 
zine, filing other historical periodicals, and checking the 
library shelves for misplaced books. The schools represented 
were the Divine Providence Academy and the North Catholic 
High School, both in Pittsburgh, as well as St. Mary’s Academy 
in McKees Rocks. 

The society continues to encourage the free use of its audi- 
torium for meetings of outside groups with related interests 
or generally acceptable cultural purposes. The Old Westmore- 
land Rifles and the Pennsylvania Gun Collectors Association 
have each been meeting here monthly, and there have been 
one or more meetings of a local Swedish-American group, the 
Alliance Francaise, and the board of the Pittsburgh Fine Arts 
Society. 

Dr. Cortlandt W. W. Elkin, the secretary of the society, has 
written an article on the history of medicine in Pittsburgh, 
which appears, with illustrations, in the May, 1949, issue of 
the Carnegie Magazine as the eighth in a series of articles on 
Pittsburgh’s contributions to science. 

Mr. Lawrence S. Thurman, appointed in the fall of 1946 
to serve as part-time assistant to the director of the society, 
on a schedule not interfering with his duties as a teacher of 
history at the University of Pittsburgh, has accepted a posi- 
tion as senior curator at “Old Economy” in Ambridge, the 
historic state-owned Harmonite settlement administered by 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. How- 
ever, he plans to continue his work for this society in his 
spare time, much as before, particularly in the conduct of 
the museum department. 
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The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 


4338 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh 13 











Officers—Henry O. Evans, president; Edward Crump, 
Jr., James H. Gray, Gregg L. Neel, Henry K. Siebeneck, vice 
presidents; Dr. Cortlandt W. W. Elkin, secretary; Charles A. 
McClintock, treasurer. 


Trustees—Harmar Denny, Jr., Howard N. Eavenson, 
Ralph E. Flinn, Sigmond J. Hahn, Alexander D. Hill, Charles 
C. McGovern, Charles R. Miller, Jr., Lily Lee Nixon, John W. 
Oliver, Richard S. Rauh, Margaret T. Scully, Mrs. Douglas 
Stewart, Charles M. Stotz, Gifford K. Wright. 


Staff—Franklin F. Holbrook, director; Lawrence S. 
hurman, museum curator; Julia Murphy, office secretary. 





Everyone interested in the history of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania 
is welcome to join this organization, and a simple application or request for 


nformation addressed to its office opens the way. 


Moreover, to both members and friends of the society is open the 
| 


srivilege of providing much-needed material as well as moral support for 

the increasingly effective public service the society seeks to render—to 

members through enrollment under classifications calling for more than the 
1 


minimum annual fee, and to both through gifts or bequests. 


Immeasurable would be the effect of substantial contributions toward 


endowment of the society this century-old medium for the expression of 
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the community s regard for its historicai neritage. bequests May be worded 
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